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Foreword 


IFTY years ago Graham Wallas was attempting to 
Prrevetutoniz the study of politics by calling attention 
to the irrational forces that mould the ordinary voter’s 
political beliefs. At the same time his colleague, A. L. 
Bowley, was developing sampling techniques which made 
possible, with comparatively limited funds, reliable 
quantitative studies of social conditions. Today it seems 
obvious that these techniques can be used equally well to 
examine the structure and dynamics of political behaviour, 
but in fact it was not until 1940 that an attempt was 
made, by Professor Lazarsfeld in the United States, to 
effect this marriage. Not until the General Election of 
1950 was it possible to carry out similar research in Great 
Britain and even then the published results were on a limited 
scale. The present report, however, stands comparison 
with its American predecessor. In considerable detail we 
are shown how the electorate of a single constituency 
behaved at the 1951 General Election and why they voted 
as they did. In many ways the findings substantiate the 
rule-of-thumb practices of the professional politician— 
each of the two major parties enjoys the support of a sub- 
stantial core of voters who are undisturbed by issues, 
candidates, meetings and literature. The Labour Party 
core is mainly male, working class and young; the Con- 
servatives draw their solid support from women, the middle 
class and older people. The typical voter is loyal to an 
“image” which his party has built up by annexing a 
limited range of sloganized issues. 
The Bristol survey is a classic for the student of British 
politics. It is also a signpost for further research. It is 
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unlikely that more work along the same lines will sig- 
nificantly alter the present findings on how the electorate 
behaves, but we need to know more about the dynamics 
of this behaviour. The present report makes an excellent 
start on this and it is to be hoped that at the next General 
Election its authors will be enabled to carry our know- 
ledge forward by studying intensively selected features of 
the political process such as the routes by which new 
voters acquire a party loyalty, the foundations of female 
conservatism in the working class, the part played by 
informal opinion leaders in the workshop and club, the 
conditions which create “‘floaters’” and the issues which 
determine some of them to vote and some to abstain. 
Straight Fight can be the beginning of a new understanding 
of the strength and weakness of parliamentary democracy. 
Mark ABRAMS 
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Authors’ Preface 


HE decision to undertake this study was made on 

20th September, 1951, the day after Mr. Attlee 

announced the General Election of October, 1951. The 
idea developed from discussions in the Common Room of 
Bristol University, particularly from the view frequently 
expressed by one of our colleagues that the Nuffield College 
election studies needed to be supplemented by detailed studies 
of voting behaviour designed to discover “what makes the 
elector tick’. Such a detailed study had been made in the 
United States at the 1940, 1944, and 1948 Presidential 
Elections, but, although two constituency investigations had 
been undertaken in this country during the 1950 General 
Election, comparatively little had been published. 

It is not claimed that the results presented here constitute 
a full explanation of “what makes the elector tick”, or, indeed, 
that they do more than scratch the surface of a very complex 
problem. It is hoped, however, that, inasmuch as this volume 
is the first published work in this country to study electoral 
behaviour both as a function of personal characteristics and 
party propaganda, it may prove useful in providing a basis for 
the development of further, more detailed studies. 

Funds were made available for the field work by the 
University of Bristol and the Colston Research Society, and a 
small advisory committee was set up consisting of professors 
and some members of the Departments of Economics, 
Philosophy, and Psychology. The Authors of this book, 
lecturers in government and statistics respectively in the 
Department of Economics, were responsible for organizing 
every stage of the field work as well as for the analysis of the 
results. The advisory committee, however, both as a group and 
as individuals, were ready with much valuable help and advice 
whenever it was needed. 

Most of the field work was done by students of the Uni- 
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versity of Bristol, mainly from the Departments of Economics 
and Psychology, including non-degree students for the 
Testamur in Social Studies. Without their active and willing 
co-operation, both as interviewers and as reporters of party 
meetings, the inquiry would not have been possible. 

Both party agents co-operated in every possible way, from 
giving details of—and even tickets for—party meetings and 
other party activities, to reading the draft typescript and 
making corrections for errors of fact. 

Publication of the results was made possible by the 
generosity of the Bureau of Applied Social Research of 
Columbia University, the London Press Exchange Ltd., and 
the University of Bristol, and by the help and encouragement 
of the Hansard Society, particularly of its Assistant Director, 
Mr. S. D. Bailey. 

Acknowledgement is also made to the following persons 
and institutions for help in reading typescripts and proofs, and 
in other ways too numerous to mention; Mark Abrams, B. 
Berelson, J. W. Birch, J. Bowler, F. S. Brooman, Mrs. F. S. 
Brooman, Miss J. Brown, J. K. Browne, D. E. Butler, P. 
Campbell, H. D. Dickinson, H. Durant, G. C. Field, Mrs. 
J. M. Fleming, Miss P. Forsey, F. H. George, B. D. Giles, 
C. C. Hazel, G. Herdan, P. W. Hopkins, Miss A. Huntley, 
S. Kérner, J. G. Lang, P. F. Lazarsfeld, Miss K. Liepmann, 
Mrs. H. C. Mackenzie, R. B. McCallum, H. Maddick, Mrs. 
R. S. Milne, S. Oreanu, R. M. Paine, H. Pook, James Smith, 
R. C. Tress, T. J. Urwin, W. J. Waring, P. Warlaw, E. L. 
Wheelwright, G. L. Yule; B.B.C. Audience Research, Bristol 
Evening Post, Bristol Evening World, Bristol Corporation 
Electoral Registration Office. 

The authors alone, of course, must take responsibility for 
the views and opinions expressed in the following pages. 

R.S.M. 
H.C.M. 
University of Bristol. 


ist July, 1954 
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CHAPTER I 


Introduction 


“General elections are the locks on the stream of British 
democracy, controlling the flow of the river and its traffic.” 
L. B. NAMIER: Avenues of History 


HE IMPORTANCE of general elections for British 

democracy has perhaps been matched only by the 

obscurity which, until comparatively recently, sur- 
rounded the forces determining their outcome. They are 
generally supposed to contribute to the political education of 
the electorate. But although, nowadays, elections arouse a great 
deal of public interest, which is possibly heightened by the 
public opinion polls, the electorate still knows very little about 
what happens during an election and why. It is true that the 
newspapers report outward events, names of candidates, 
speeches of party leaders, and so on. Local papers, especially, 
perform a valuable service in communicating party pro- 
grammes and propaganda to the voter. But few newspapers 
succeed in doing more.! One report of a correspondent of an 
eminent national newspaper on the 1950 general election 
campaign in Bristol North-East contained little beyond the 
names of the candidates, the size of previous majorities, and 
the statement that the Conservatives were confident of victory. 


WHAT THIS REPORT IS ABOUT 

The purpose of this study is to describe what happens at a 
general election. More specifically, its aim is to discover what 
kind of people vote for the Labour and Conservative parties, 
and to assess the effect of party propaganda on opinions and 


1 For further discussion of this point, see Pollock, J. K., Laing, L. H., 
etc., British Election Studies, 1950, University of Michigan, 1951, Chs. III 
and IV. 
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votes. In doing this, problems will be met which have often 
been discussed by academic thinkers, for instance, what is the 
nature of “opinion”, and what is meant by saying that an 
election has given a government a “mandate” todo something ? 
But, for the most part, the questions discussed are raised 
wherever British elections are talked about. Is there any truth 
in the belief that an election is “over before it is started”? 
How do Liberals vote when there is no Liberal candidate? 
Who are the “floating voters” who are sometimes supposed to 
determine the results of elections? How many people vote as 
their husband or wife tells them? At the 1951 election in 
particular, what effect had the “‘war scare”’ on voting? 

The study aims to throw light on these questions by analys- 
ing the 1951 general election in one constituency, Bristol 
North-East. The conclusions may not apply to other con- 
stituencies, in particular to county divisions. But, in conjunction 
with other investigations of single constituencies, the study may 
eventually enable generalizations to be made about larger 
areas. Methods of electoral study in Britain have recently been 
described elsewhere.! Here it is sufficient to say that they fall 
into two broad classes, those which deal mainly with what 
political parties do at elections, usually on a national scale, 
and those which focus attention on individual voters, usually 
in a single constituency. Outstanding examples of the first 
class are the Nuffield College books? which give intensive 
accounts of general elections treated as recent political history. 
In the second class are the 1950 surveys of the Greenwich 
constituency, conducted by the London School of Economics 
and Political Science with the help of the British Institute of 
Public Opinion,* and two surveys, of Stretford in 1950 and 


? See Introductory Chapter of The British General Election of 1951 by 
D. E. Butler (Macmillan) and “The Study of Parliamentary Elections” 
by R. S. Milne in the Cambridge Journal, Aug. 1952. 

* R. B. McCallum and A. Readman, The British General Election of 1945 
(Oxford University Press); H. G. Nicholas, The British General Election of 
1950 and D. E. Butler, The British General Election of 1951 (both published 
by Macmillan). 

*See M. Benney and Phyllis Geiss, “Social Class and Politics in 
Greenwich” in British Journal of Sociology, Dec. 1950, also S. Oreanu, 
“Why Did We Vote ?” (Bureau of Current Affairs, 1951). 
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Droylsden in 1951, conducted by members of the staff of 
Manchester University.1 The work on which both the 
Greenwich and the Manchester research were based was an 
American survey of the 1940 Presidential election, The 
People’s Choice.? 

This book is closer to the second class of study. It is con- 
cerned primarily with the behaviour and political opinions of 
individual voters at the general election in Bristol North-East. 
Behaviour and opinions, however, must be viewed in the 
context of the efforts of the political parties to influence them 
by propaganda, and therefore the book deals also with party 
activities in the constituency. 


HOW INFORMATION WAS OBTAINED 

It was not very difficult to learn about party activities. 
Party pamphlets and election addresses were read and meet- 
ings were attended. The party agents co-operated by describing 
their poster and window-card campaigns, canvassing methods, 
and so on. The behaviour of individual voters was harder to 
discover. Accordingly, it was decided to use sampling methods, 
already successfully introduced in the field of market research, 
and later applied to electoral study by the authors of The 
People’s Choice. By means of these methods, described in the 
next chapter and Appendix A, a relatively small sample of the 
electors can be interviewed and their answers used to provide 
information about the electorate as a whole. 

Superficially, the methods resemble those used in public 
opinion polls, such as those taken by the British Institute of 
Public Opinion and published in the News Chronicle. Both rely 
on information from comparatively small proportions of the 
population and are therefore subject to sampling error, that is, 
discrepancies from true proportions due to the fact that only 
a sample has been studied. There are, however, important 


1See A. H. Birch and P. Campbell, “Voting Behaviour in a 
Lancashire Constituency” in British Journal of Sociology, Sept. 1950; and 
P. Campbell, D. ,Donnison and A. Potter, ‘Voting Behaviour in Droylsden 
in October 1951” in The Manchester School, Jan. 1952. 

*By P. F. Lazarsfeld, B. Berelson, and H. Gaudet (New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1948). 
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differences. First, the actual sampling technique is different, 
as is shown in the next chapter. One result of this is that, while 
sampling error cannot be estimated from the results of public 
opinion polls! carried out by quota sampling, it can be 
estimated for the other type of sampling by an objective 
procedure. Second, one of the most important functions of the 
polls, and that which receives the greatest publicity, is to 
predict who will win a general election. But, where the 
contest is very close, the uncertainty due to sampling error and 
the difficulty of allowing for last minute changes in intentions 
make prediction hazardous. When sampling is used for research 
into what happened at elections, as opposed to predicting what 
will happen, these uncertainties are of much less importance. 
In fact, if there were no late changes in intentions, a part of 
electoral study would be eliminated. Third, the opinion polls 
generally interview different people at different times. In this 
enquiry, as in The People’s Choice and the Greenwich survey, 
the same people were interviewed more than once. It is only by 
interviewing the same people that changes in voting intentions 
or political opinions can be discovered. It would have been 
impossible, for instance, without interviewing the same 
people, to show how many electors changed their minds in the 
last two-and-a-half weeks.? 


THE “HOW” AND “‘WHY”’ OF VOTING 

For the sake of convenience, this investigation may be 
considered as an attempt to answer two broad related 
questions, how did the electors behave at the election, and why 
did they vote as they did? 

In Chapters III, 1V and V, we examine the differences in 
the way various sections of the electorate, grouped according 
to previous voting, sex, income, class and so on, behaved. How 
they “‘exposed” themselves to propaganda is discussed in 
Chapter VIII, and how their opinions changed is examined in 
Chapter IX. These chapters seek to answer questions such as: 
which party gained more votes from electors under 30? Were 


1W. E. Deming, Some Theory of Sampling (Wiley & Sons, 1951), p. 11. 
2 See Ch. III, pages 26-27. 
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men more likely to vote Labour than women? Did the electors 
think peace a more important issue than cost of living ? 

Not all of these questions are as straightforward as they 
might appear. Various factors may interact and it may not bea 
simple matter to disentangle them. Thus an obvious difficulty 
arises from considering together the two findings that the old 
are more likely to vote Conservative than the young, and that 
women are more likely to vote Conservative than men; are 
there really iwo findings here at all or only one, that women are 
more Conservative, the other apparent finding resulting from 
women being longer-lived ? 

On the whole, however, the “‘how”’ part of the investigation 
is simple compared with the ‘“‘why” part. One can attempt to 
answer the latter from the information given in the “how” 
part: by trying, for example, to account for feminine Con- 
servatism by reference to women’s comparatively recent 
emancipation or to general differences between male and 
female psychology. Alternatively, the “why” can be tackled 
more directly by putting suitably framed questions to the 
voters themselves. The results of this method are discussed in 
Chapters XI and XII. 

The conclusions drawn from the “‘why” part are necessarily 
tentative. Voting behaviour is so complicated that perhaps 
further progress in this field has to be made in two stages. It is 
likely that fuller answers to the “‘why” questions can be obtained 
only after the accumulation of the relevant “how” material. 
Knowledge of the characteristics of electors can then be made 
the basis for studies using more powerful statistical and 
psychological techniques.! The complexity of the problem is 
shown by the rarity with which voters quote specific reasons for 
voting, such as “I was converted by reading the election 
address the day before the election’’, and even such apparently 
specific reasons may in fact be mere rationalizations. Answers 
are usually much more general. They may indicate the 

effects of prolonged party propaganda on a receptive subject, 


1See, for instance, H. J. Eysenck, “Primary Social Attitudes as 
related to Social Class and Political Party” in British Journal of Sociology, 
Sept. 1951, pp. 198-209. 
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but the precise links are hard to trace. In these cases the effects 
of party activity may be real but indeterminate. Even more 
awkward is the regular reliable voter for a party who claims 
that in 1951 he voted for it for a specific reason, such as reading 
the election address. The problem here is to try to find out 
whether he was ever really uncertain how to vote, and whether 
the address had any effect, even the slight, but possibly import- 
ant, effect of confirming already existing views and intentions. 

The conclusions of Chapter XI and XII are therefore 
largely confined to showing the limited influence of certain 
types of specific effects, such as personal contacts, and to seeing 
how closely the reasons the electors gave for voting agree with 
the other information about their opinions. 


THE CONSTITUENCY 

Bristol North-East was chosen for the survey because it was 
expected that the contest would be keener than in the other 
five Bristol seats. Although the 1950 Labour majority in 
North-East, 4,374, was bigger than the Conservative majority 
in Bristol North-West, the favourable “swing” towards Con- 
servatism shown in the country generally by the News Chronicle 
poll indicated that a closer fight would probably take place 
in North-East. It was accepted that the constituency contained 
several large homes for old people and hospitals where inter- 
viewing would be difficult. It was not, however, foreseen that 
there would be a large number of electors in Bristol’s two 
principal mental institutions, Stapleton Hospital! and Bristol 
Mental Hospital, which are both in the constituency. There 
were, however, some inmates apparently not subject to any 
legal incapacity to vote and therefore on the electoral register: 
they made up over 1 per cent of the total electorate. 





POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE CONSTITUENCY 
The constituency dates only from 1950 when extensive 
boundary changes came into effect. The creation of a sixth 
Bristol constituency led to a re-shuffle of wards and names, and 
1 Stapleton Hospital is, in fact, a hospital for the chronic sick. Among 


its patients, there are a _ number of old people. The mental section of 
the hospital is comparatively small. 
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the new North-East constituency was formed out of three wards 
from Bristol North and one from Bristol East. It was, therefore, 
mainly the successor to Bristol North, and the sitting Labour 
Member for that constituency, Mr. Coldrick, was elected for 
the new constituency in 1950. 

There exists a comparatively small but very important 
Liberal element in the area. After the end of the Lloyd George 
coalition government in 1922, a coalition between Con- 
servatives and Liberals persisted in Bristol North and supported 
Mr. R. H. Bernays, member from 1931 to 1945, at first as a 
Liberal and later as a National Liberal. From time to time, 
however, independent Liberals also stood for election, and in 
1950 there were both “United Conservative and Liberal” and 
“Liberal” candidates. The indecisive behaviour of the 
Liberals in 1951, described in Chapter VII, is therefore partly 
accounted for by the political history of the constituency. 


THE WARDS IN THE CONSTITUENCY 

No analysis was made of the relationship between an 
elector’s vote and the kind of house he lived in, but a general 
connection is apparent, if the differences among the four 
wards are examined. The general outline of the constituency is 
that of an irregularly shaped wedge pointing towards the 
centre of the city. Its western side and its point constitute 
District ward, solidly Citizen—that is, anti-Labour—at 
municipal elections. The area round the point is hardly 
fashionable, although an American newspaper referred to the 
November, 1951, garage explosion which took place! close to 
its grim tenements, as having occurred next to one of the 
city’s smartest shopping centres. The gross population density 
in this area is seventy-one persons per acre, about the highest 
in the constituency. The rest of the ward, with a gross popula- 
tion density of thirty-seven, consists largely of well-to-do 
detached or semi-detached houses, and is reputedly Con- 
servative but with the remains of a Liberal tradition. 


1 A few yards outside the constituency, in Bristol Central. 
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In the southern part of the wedge is Hillfields Ward, its 
eastern side composed of inter-war municipal housing estates. 
The ward, whose gross population density is approximately 
thirty-five, is reasonably uniform in its composition. It is 
invariably Labour in municipal elections. 

The other two wards, Eastville and Stapleton, are politically 
mixed, and their local election results less predictable.’ East- 
ville lies on both sides of the axis, Stapleton Road—Fishponds 
Road. South of the axis, the gross population density ranges 
from thirty-seven to over seventy. On the northern side, the 


In June, 1952, there were two Labour and one Citizen councillors 
for Eastville, two Citizen and one Labour for Stapleton. At present 
(Feb. 1954), the corresponding figures are two Citizen, one Labour, and 
three Citizen. 
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ward is more open, especially the part which projects to the 
north towards Lockleaze which consists partly of allotments. 
There are no housing estates in the ward, but neither is there a 
large well-to-do Conservative area as in District Ward. 

Stapleton is by far the largest of the wards. There are three 
main residential areas, that immediately to the north of Fish- 
ponds Road which is cut in two by a public park; one in the 
north-east containing a housing estate; and, in the extreme 
north-west, part of the post-war housing estate of Lockleaze. 
In none of these areas is the gross population density more than 
thirty. Much of the ward is not built on, however, notably an 
area south of Lockleaze and a huge diagonal strip containing 
the grounds of Stoke Park Colony. 

One measurable difference between the wards is the rate- 
able value of dwelling houses? per elector. This is related not 
only to housing conditions, but also, rather more indirectly, to 
income and social class and therefore, according to the argu- 
ment advanced in Chapter IV, to voting behaviour. Looking 
at the constituency as a whole, the rateable value of dwelling 
houses per elector is greater than that for the three “safe” 
Labour seats in Bristol, but less than that for the two seats 
which were Conservative in both 1950 and 1951. Similarly, 
taking individual wards, the rateable value per elector is 
highest in District (the safe Conservative ward in municipal 
elections), lowest in Hillfields (the safe Labour ward) and 
intermediate in the two doubtful wards, Stapleton and 
Eastville.* 


THE CHARACTER OF THE CONSTITUENCY 
The constituency is residential rather than industrial. The 


1 As at 1st April 1951. Subsequent statements are based not only on 
single houses but on all flats and dwelling rooms which appeared as 
separately rated on that date. 

* Even so, the rateable value per elector is rather higher in Stapleton 
and Hillfields than might have been expected from voting behaviour. A 
possible explanation is the large number of council houses in the two wards; 
in Stapleton their rateable value accounts for a fifth of the total rateable 
value, in Hillfields for two-fifths, as compared with less than one sixth 
in both the north-east constituency and in Bristol as a whole, The 
rateable value of a council house is usually greater than the rateable value 
of the previous dwelling of those who move into it, 
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biggest concentration of industry is near the junction of Fish- 
ponds Road and Lodge Causeway in Stapleton Ward, but 
close to the housing estates of Hillfields. In this region there 
are two firms each employing over a thousand workers, one 
manufacturing furniture and dairy equipment, the other 
cartons and paper; and various others, employing among them 
two or three thousand more people. The south of Eastville 
Ward also forms part of an industrial area and contains a 
chocolate-making firm with over five hundred employees. 

It is quite impossible, however, to relate the industries in 
the constituency to the electors. There are no figures to show 
how many people both live and work in Bristol North-East. 
The whole of Bristol, together with Filton and Yate to the 
north and Kingswood to the east, forms a single industrial 
complex. On 25th October, people engaged in making air- 
craft at Filton, chain cable or dynamos at Yate, or boots and 
shoes, motor-cycles or brushes at Kingswood, may also have 
had to make a voting decision in Bristol North-East. 

Similarly, it would be misleading to make out lists of 
public houses, schools or churches in the constituency, without 
bearing in mind those available in the rest of Bristol, some 
perhaps only just outside the constituency boundary. The con- 
stituency does not include the oldest part of the city where 
these amenities are most thickly concentrated, and therefore 
its share of them is less than might be expected from population 
figures alone.! When this is remembered, it does not seem so 
surprising that the constituency has only about forty of over 
six hundred public houses in the whole of Bristol.? There are, 
in fact, a dozen more just outside the Gloucester Road- 
Cheltenham Road boundary of District Ward, which are 
within easy reach. Nor is the constituency clearly under- 
privileged because it contains only one out of the city’s twelve 
grammar schools and four out of its twenty-eight secondary 
modern schools. Similar reasons may account for Bristol 
North-East’s low proportion of churches; the ten Anglican 


1 The North-East electors amounted to just under one-sixth of all 
Bristol electors. 

2 The centre of the city, which includes the docks area, accounts for a 
high proportion of this 600. 
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churches are only a tenth of the total for Bristol, and there is 
only one Roman Catholic church out of eleven. Nor is the 
constituency’s share of Methodist chapels any greater. It is 
true that Methodism is long established and influential in the 
Bristol area. John Wesley’s Chapel, the oldest Methodist 
chapel in the world, is to be found near the city centre, and 
there is also a Wesley Memorial Chapel in Kingswood, to the 
east of Bristol. But North-East Bristol itself has only seven out 
of over sixty Methodist chapels in Bristol. 


SUMMARY 

The constituency then is by no means homogeneous. It is 
neither conspicuously “refined” nor notoriously “‘tough”’, so 
far as, say, juvenile delinquency is concerned, but its social 
composition is sufficiently mixed for it to contain both the 
County Cricket Ground, in District Ward, and the combined 
Bristol Rovers’ football ground and greyhound racing stadium, 
in Eastville Ward. 

In reading what follows, it should be borne in mind that 
Bristol North-East has not been chosen for study as a perfectly 
“typical” borough constituency, if there is such a thing. 
In so far as it is made up largely of residential areas, both 
fashionable and unfashionable, and with a number of industries 
in and near it, it has, however, much in common with other 
mixed communities. Except for the comparatively large number 
of electors in old people’s homes and mental institutions, there- 
fore, Bristol North-East can be regarded as reasonably repre- 
sentative of provincial borough constituencies. 








CHAPTER II 


The Samples 


“A perfect survey is a myth.” 
W. E. DEMING: Some Theory of Sampling 


HIS study is based on personal interviews with over 

eight hundred of the electors of the parliamentary 

constituency of Bristol North-East. Of these, almost 
half were interviewed twice, once before the election, and once 
after the election. The students who took part in the survey 
were carefully briefed before they interviewed electors in their 
homes. Each elector was asked to reply to a set of questions, 
and the answers were coded and transferred to a system of 
punch-cards. 


METHODS OF SELECTION 

To obtain unbiassed information about a population by 
sampling methods, the basic problem is to choose a representative 
sample. The two methods of selection most frequently used at 
present are quota sampling and random sampling. The first is 
used mainly by commercial enterprises like the British Institute 
of Public Opinion, the second by the Government Social 
Survey and by academic institutions. The advantages and 
disadvantages of both methods are discussed in the relevant 
literature, hence it is not proposed to make comparisons here. 
There are two important differences, however, which have 
some bearing on this work. Firstly, results from both methods 
are subject to errors, because information is obtained from a 
sample and not from the whole population. These “sampling” 
errors can be evaluated for random samples, but not for quota 
samples. For this reason, it is possible to maintain a consistent 
level of proof in drawing conclusions from data based on 
random samples. Throughout this book, differences in pro- 
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portions are accepted as being significant, that is, not just the 
result of sampling, only where they would occur by chance less 
than once in twenty samples.! Secondly, the principal require- 
ment of the quota method is that certain characteristics of the 
population to be sampled must be known, e.g., age, sex, social 
class, and industrial or occupational distribution. Little 
information of this kind is available for individual con- 
stituencies. Such information is not an essential requirement of 
random sampling, although it may be useful as a check. 
Consequently, even if the quota method had been preferred, 
the method of random sampling provided the only practical 
means of carrying out the survey.” 

The persons interviewed in the survey were chosen by 
accepted random methods from the Electoral Register for 
Bristol North-East. The first sample, to be called Sample A, 
was selected by taking every hundredth name from the 
register, the first number being obtained from a table of 
random numbers. Though not a random selection in the 
strictest sense, this systematic sample, as it is sometimes called, 
is the equivalent for the present purpose of a random sample. 
Each elector in this sample was interviewed twice, once during 
the week ending on Thursday, 11th October, a fortnight 
before the election, and again in the fortnight immediately 
following the election. The purpose of the second sample, 
Sample B, was to be a check against which the first sample 
could be tested for possible effects introduced by interviewing 
the electors twice. In this case, the sample was selected entirely 
by random numbers, to provide a safeguard against the 
unlikely possibility of bias in the systematic sample. Electors 
in this sample were interviewed once after the election, nearly 
all in the first three weeks. A small number, about half a dozen 
in each sample, proved very difficult to find, and repeated 
calls were made at their homes until the first week in December. 
It was not possible to trace and follow up all persons who had 


1 Statistically, the .05 level of significance. See Appendix C for a brief 
note on the meaning of statistical significance. 


* It should, perhaps, be pointed out that commercial researchers often 
use random sampling methods when studying small areas. 
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moved from Bristol N.E., but who were still registered there 
as electors. Non-resident postal voters are therefore not 
covered. In both samples, substitutes were found for removals, 
in Sample A by taking the person whose name appears on the 
register five places before the removal—five places after if the 
substitute had also moved—and in Sample B by using a further 
random number. The effects of this and its importance in the 
interpretation of the sample results are discussed in Appendix A. 


THE RESULTS 

For each sample, 500 names were selected, and students 
were sent to obtain interviews. Of the 500, thirty-eight in the 
first sample, and forty-one in the second, were found to have 
moved, so that, unless they were traced within the Bristol area 
and interviewed, they were replaced by substitutes. The final 
results are shown in the table on p. 23. “Successes” refer to 
electors whose answers provided all the basic information 
required for the analysis, with the reservation that one or two 
incomplete answers, e.g., where a wife could not state her 
husband’s income, were accepted and tabulated, an estimate 
being made, where possible, from occupation. “Failures” 
refer not only to outright refusals, but also to persons who gave 
the student an interview, but did not divulge the basic 
information as to which way he or she voted. No attempt was 
made to infer this information from the answers to other 
questions. 

From the table it can be seen that approximately the same 
number of people in each sample co-operated at the first 
interview. In sample surveys involving repeated interviews, 
some “mortality” among the persons to be selected is to be 
expected. Here there were an additional twenty-one refusals 
in Sample A at the second visit. 


1 This procedure was preferred to that recommended by the Social 
Survey (Register of Electors as a Sampling frame: Gray, Corlett and 
Frankland, Central Office of Information, 1950, p. 13). The principle 
involved in the suggested method assumes “‘movers-in” to be equivalent, 
for the purposes of the enquiry, to “‘movers-out”. This is not necessarily 
so in a district where there is a considerable number of new Council 
housing estates. 

2 Lazarsfeld etc., op. cit., p. 159, also Mosteller (Ed.) The Pre-Election 
Polls of 1948 (The Social Science Research Council, 1949), p. 366. 
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THE SAMPLES 


TABLE 1 
ANALYSIS OF RESULTS OF INTERVIEWING 
Sample A Sample B 





Interview 
Ist 2n 
Successes 428 403 420 
Failures 40 21 43 
Deaths II I II 
Sick or Incapable 10 I 10 
Service 2 ~- 3 
Not Found 9 2 13 
500 428 500 





It is possible, of course, that in answering the questions 
put to them, some of the electors lied to the interviewers. No 
attempt was made to check the truth of replies by supple- 
mentary questions, but it was made clear to all persons 
interviewed, both verbally and through an introductory letter, 
that the success of the survey was entirely dependent on their 
free and truthful co-operation, and that they were completely 
at liberty to withhold the answer to any single question even 
if they were willing to answer the rest. To judge by the general 
consistency of replies, particularly in comparing the separate 
interviews of Sample A, it is felt that deliberate “lying” is a 
negligible factor in the results." 

In order to make valid inferences from samples such as this, 
it is also essential to be sure that the absence of information 
from some of the electors originally selected for the interview 
does not introduce a bias into the results. In order to test this 
satisfactorily, however, a rather detailed statistical analysis is 
required, and some readers may, at this stage, be more 
interested in the findings of the survey rather than in its 
methods. Appendix A is therefore devoted to an appraisal of 
the representativeness of the sample. It attempts to assess the 
influence of removals, refusals, and so on. With two qualifica- 
tions, fully discussed in Appendix A, the results in the two 
samples are closely comparable with information already 
known about the electorate from other sources, and with each 


1 See Mosteller (Ed.), op. cit., p. 118. Copies of the questionnaires can 
be obtained, on request, from the authors at the University of Bristol. 
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otner. Tables 2 to 6 and Diagrams 1 and 2, demonstrating the 
validity of this statement, are set out in Appendix A. 

The main conclusion of the analysis is that both samples are 
reasonably representative of the population from which they 
were drawn. There are two comparatively unimportant 
instances of bias. Firstly, it appears that no proper study of 
non-voters can be made from the samples, since they under- 
estimate the total of non-voters, and non-voters who refused 
to co-operate do not necessarily have the same characteristics 
as those who did co-operate. Secondly, the samples show a 
slight tendency to underestimate the proportion of females in 
the electorate. This seems to be due largely to refusal to answer 
by elderly women. Therefore, provided that some allowance is 
made at appropriate points for the possible effects of the biases, 
which are in any case of a minor nature as far as this study is 
concerned, the results can be accepted with a considerable 
amount of confidence. 


















CHAPTER III 


The Floating Voter 


How in nice times a prudent man should vote, 
At what conjuncture he should turn his coat, 

The truths fallacious and the candid lies, 

And all the lore of sleek majorities, 


I sing, great Premier. 
MACAULAY: Political Georgics 


INTRODUCTION 


UCH of the speculation which surrounds elections 
Me election results concerns the behaviour of the 

*‘floating”’ voters, those electors who, because of their 
changes in voting behaviour, are sometimes considered to 
determine the results of the election. Since they must form an 
important element in any electoral situation, it will be useful 
at this point to consider how many there were in Bristol 
North-East at the 1951 General Election and in what way they 
may be said to have affected the result. In order to answer 
these questions, electors in Sample A were asked at their first 
interview to state how they intended to vote on 25th October 
and how they had voted in 1950; electors in Sample B were 
asked how they had voted in 1950. 

: Changes in intention which occurred in the two-and-a-half 
weeks before the election are shown in Table 7, page 27—for 
Sample A only. Changes in voting between the 1950 and 1951 
eléctions are shown in Table 12, page 33, for Sample A, and 
Table 13, page 33, for Sample B. Included in these tables are 
the “regular”? voters—that is, the electors who voted the same 
way at both elections, and who were also certain two-and-a-half 
weeks before the 1951 election that they were going to vote 
that way. In the first sample, these regular voters were 117 
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for Labour, 118 for Conservatives.! Although the votes of these 
electors carry equal weight with those of the remainder, from 
one point of view their behaviour can be regarded as “given” 
and the result of the election “explained” by the behaviour 
of the remainder who are the “floaters”. In most of the 
literature on this subject the term “floater” has been used to 
cover several categories. For instance, it sometimes refers to 
persons who have changed their votes between two elections, 
at other times it indicates a person whose voting behaviour 
differs from a previously expressed intention. It may also 
apply to a person who comes into both categories. Again, an 
elector must be classified as a floater, even although the 
‘floating’ process is involuntary, when his original party, say 
the Liberals, does not contest an election. These differences are 
of considerable importance in studying voting behaviour. 
Hence, in what follows, special terms are used to indicate the 
various categories. These are set out below: 


TYPES OF FLOATER 
Voting intention 











Vote in 1950 at first interview Vote in 1951 Description 
Labour Conservative Conservative Early Changer 
Labour Undecided Labour Waverer 
Labour Undecided Conservative Late Changer 





The terms can similarly be applied to those who voted 
Conservative in 1950 or did not vote,? or voted Liberal in 
1950. 

INTENTIONS 

From an analysis of the results of Sample A, it is possible to 
give a rough picture of the position in North-East Bristol two- 

1In 1945, 107 of the 117 had also voted Labour, 85 of the 118 had 
voted Conservative. At the three elections, 1945, 1950 and 1951, only 
1g per cent of Sample A voted for more than one party. 

? The term “floater” therefore includes those who voted in one of the 


two years but not in the other. A special group in this category is the 


ans voters”: those too young to vote in 1950, who are mentioned 
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and-a-half weeks before polling day, that is, about 8th 
October.! From Table 7 it can be seen how the intentions of 
electors in Sample A compared with the way they actually 
voted. Sample B, of course, was not asked about intentions. 


TABLE 7 
VOTING IN 1951 AND INTENTIONS, SAMPLE A 
Voting intention (24 weeks before election) 





Un- Un- Un- Refused Intend- 
Vote Con. decided Lab. decided decided* to state ing not ToTats 
195! (Con.) (Lab.) inten- to vote 
tion 

Con. 154 12 I I 17 4 - 189 
Lab. 7 3 143 18 19 4 - 194 
Did not 

vote 3 — 5 I 7 - 4 20 

Total 164 15 149 20 43 8 4 403 





Note: Undecided (Con.) means undecided but with leaning towards 
Conservative. Undecided (Lab.) means undecided but with leaning 
towards Labour. Undecided includes persons who believed at this time 
that there might be a Liberal Candidate, and did not state how they 
intended to vote if there was no Liberal candidate. 


REGULAR VOTERS AND EARLY CHANGERS 

On 8th October the local campaigns were just beginning, 
except for canvassing, which had already started. The national 
campaigns had been in progress since Mr. Attlee’s announce- 
ment of the election on 19th September. Each party had its 
hard core of regular voters, who neither changed nor wavered.® 
Some electors, the early changers, had already decided by 
8th October to vote for one of the parties on 25th October, and 
in fact did so, although they had voted for another party or 
not voted at all in 1950. The distribution of electors in these 
two groups is shown in Table 8. 


1It may help the reader to remind him of the dates of certain key 
events in the 1951 General Election: 2nd Oct., Abadan finally evacuated ; 
6th Oct., first General Election broadcast; 8th Oct., abrogation of 1936 
Treaty by Egypt. 

2 It is possible, of course, that some of the electors in this category had 
already made up their minds and were merely wording a refusal politely. 
(See Mosteller, of. cit., p. 168.) 

® Wavering is here defined only with reference to intentions two-and- 
a-half-weeks before the election. 
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TABLE 8 
VOTERS ALREADY FINALLY DECIDED AT FIRST INTERVIEW, SAMPLE A 
Vote in 1951 
Conservative Labour 
Regular voters 118 117 
Early changers 36 26 















Total 154 143 


From Table 9, it appears that by 8th October, the 
Conservatives had the firm support of more 1950 Liberals 
than Labour, and had also won over some former Labour 
voters. Labour’s principal gain at this time came from the 
ranks of voters not on the 1950 register, most of whom were 
too young to vote at that time. 



























TABLE 9 
COMPOSITION OF EARLY CHANGERS, SAMPLE A 
In 1950 Vote in 1951 
Conservative Labour 
Voted: Conservative — —_ 
Liberal 10 2 
Labour 5 _ 
Non-voters: not on register 6 12 
other reasons 12 10 
Voted :* but forgot how 2 _ 
but refused to say I 2 
Total 36 26 


It appears from Table 7, page 27, that, even when it is 
borne in mind that intentions are not votes and that there is 
some sampling error, the Conservatives were in a more 
favourable position two-and-a-half weeks before the election 
than they were on polling day. Of the persons in the sample 
whose minds were made up, 161 intended to vote Conservative, | 
144 to vote Labour®. If we include those who at first said they 

1 This category is included here for the sake of completeness. The five 
electors concerned may have been regular voters, but this seemed unlikely 
from other information obtained at their interviews. The argument is not 
affected by their inclusion. 

* Those who intended to vote but did not are omitted from this 
analysis. This small category contained more intending Labour voters 
than intending Conservative voters. If it were included in the analysis it 


would therefore slightly reduce the figure for swing to Labour in the last 
two-and-a-half weeks. 
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were undecided or would vote Liberal, but at the same time 
admitted to a “leaning” towards Labour or Conservative, the 
Conservatives still led by 176 to 163. Since the Labour majority 
for the 1951 election in the sample was five, this suggests that 
there was a swing! to Labour of about 2 per cent in the last 
two-and-a-half weeks of the campaign. This seems to be 
comparable to the corresponding figure for the country as a 
whole over the same period, given by the British Institute of 
Public Opinion in the News Chronicle. 


THE CONSERVATIVE TASK 

Bearing in mind the qualifications already mentioned, it is 
now possible to form a rough estimate of the relative strengths 
of the parties at this stage in the campaign. Since the difference 
between the parties was small enough to be offset by sampling 
error, the figures in Table 7 cannot be used directly to make 
this estimate. In Table 10, however, an attempt is made to 
show what the Conservatives had to accomplish in the interval 
between the elections, and how near they had come to their 
objective by 8th October, 1951. 


TABLE 10 
THE CONSERVATIVE TASK IN BRISTOL NORTH-EAST 


Corresponding 
Swing Labour majority 
Actual Labour majority, 1950 45374 
Swing necessary for Conservatives to win — 
Swing 2$ weeks before 1951 Election 2 1,000 
Actual swing to Conservatives . 2,500 


The 4.5 per cent swing to Conservatives shown two-and-a- 
half weeks before the election is calculated by taking into 
account the swing fo Labour in the last two-and-a-half weeks 
shown by the sample (2 per cent), and the actual swing to 
Conservatives between 1950 and 1951 shown by the election 
results (2.5 per cent). 

Using the sample to estimate swing, Labour was leading on 
“intentions” about two-and-a-half weeks before the election, 

1 “Swing” is defined as the average of Conservative loss plus Labour 


gain, expressed as a percentage of total votes cast for the two major parties 
in 1950. See Butler’s Appendix to Nicholas, of. cit., p. 315. 
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although it is quite possible that when Parliament was dis- 
solved, five weeks before the election, the Conservatives may 
have been ahead. 

The agents of both local parties said that their canvass 
returns showed a similar picture. In each case the canvass, 
made over about a four-week period, showed that the Con- 
servatives had gained since 1950. But, because the canvass was 
necessarily incomplete and some of those canvassed early 
changed their intentions later, the full effect of the swing to 
Labour during the campaign was not apparent in the canvass 
figures. Hence the actual result was more favourable to Labour 
than either agent thought it would be from the canvass." 


CHANGES IN INTENTION? IN THE LAST TWO-AND-A-HALF WEEKS 
A clue to the difference between intentions and the actual 
voting is found in the behaviour of the seventy-eight electors 
who voted differently from their intentions two-and-a-half 
weeks previously. About half, forty, were late changers: they 
neither voted for their 1951 party in 1950 nor had they intended 
to vote for it two-and-a-half weeks before the 1951 election. 
The net advantage went to the Conservatives, mainly because 
they won eight of the completely undecided to Labour’s three. 
The result was that, although the intentions of the forty showed 
an advantage of only one for the Conservatives, at the poll 
they secured twenty-three votes to Labour’s seventeen. 

This advantage to the Conservatives, however, was more 
than offset by the behaviour of the thirty-eight waverers, i.e., 
those who finally voted in 1951 for the same party as in 1950, 
although they expressed a different intention at the first 
interview. 

Table 11 shows that eight 1950 Labour voters gave their 
intentions as “Conservative” or ‘Undecided, but leaning 
towards Conservative’, but nevertheless voted Labour. No 
one who voted Conservative at both elections wavered to the 
extent of giving his intentions as “Labour” or “Undecided, 


1 Labour expected a majority of 1,000 to 1,500: the Conservatives 
thought they would win by about 200. 

2 The process of making up one’s mind from an “undecided”’ position 
is taken as a change of intention. 
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TABLE 11 


DISTRIBUTION OF WAVERERS BY INTENTION AND PARTY 
Intention Actual vote in both 1950 and 1951 
Labour Conservative 
Conservative 6 ~ 
Undecided Conservative 2 4 
Labour - ~ 
Undecided Labour 10 - 
Liberal I _ 
Undecided 1! 4 


Total 30 8 





but leaning towards Labour”’’. From the table, it appears that, 
on the whole, wavering was a stronger characteristic of voters 
on the Labour side than on the Conservative side.} 

Taking into account the presence of sampling error and 
the difficulty of ascertaining how reliable were statements of 
intention, there seems to be sufficient evidence to show that 
the Conservatives had gained considerable support between 
February, 1950, and 8th October, 1951. The main swing 
which took place afterwards seems to have been among the 
waverers. Of those who voted for the same party at both 1950 
and 1951 elections but who did not clearly state that they 
intended to do so at the first interview, only eight were Con- 
servatives, while thirty were Labour. Of the latter, perhaps the 
most important from the point of view of the swing to Labour 
are the six who intended to vote Conservative and the two 
who were undecided but leaning towards Conservative. From 
Table 7, page 27, it can be seen that, grouping together 
“Conservative” with “Undecided, but leaning towards Con- 
servative” and ‘“‘Labour’” with ‘Undecided, but leaning 
towards Labour’, the Conservative candidate about 8th 
October had a lead of thirteen—176 to 163.? Thus, since the 
remainder of the sample was divided more or less evenly, the 
key to the swing during the campaign is seen—Table 7—to 

1 This is probably the result of loss of popularity by the party in office. 
Wavering is perhaps a mild version of the reaction which leads an elector 
to vote for the opposition because it is “time for a change”. See Ch. xi, 
" "2 Those electors who did not vote are omitted. Even if they are 
included, the Conservative lead was ten. 
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lie with the ten electors who changed during the last two-and-a 
half weeks of the campaign from “Conservative” or “Un- 
decided, but leaning towards Conservative” to “Labour” 
and the two who changed from “Labour” or “Undecided, 
but leaning towards Labour” to ‘“‘Conservative”. No fewer 
than eight of the ten were the Labour waverers mentioned 


above. 


THE CONSERVATIVE GAIN, 1950-51 

Leaving intentions aside, an attempt is now made to trace 
the source of the actual swing in votes to the Conservative 
candidate between 1950 and 1951.) Using the figures from 
both samples together,” from Tables 12 and 13, the gains and 
losses of the parties are shown in Table 14. 

In interpreting Table 14, it is to be remembered that the 
combined sample slightly exaggerates the gain to the Con- 
servatives. Even so, the Conservatives seem to have gained 
about three or four times as many votes from Labour as 
Labour gained from Conservatives. The Conservatives also 
appear to have won about two-thirds of the votes from those 
who voted Liberal in 1950 and also voted in 1951.3 On the 
other hand, the Labour candidate secured a majority of the 
“‘new’’ voters, those who voted in 1951 but not in 1950, mainly 
from those who were too young for the earlier election.‘ It is 


1 It is to be noted that a small proportion of the electors used in this 
analysis voted elsewhere in 1950. 

* The validity of an inference is obviously greater if it is based on 
repeated samples. Hence, in some of the more important tables, separate 
results are given for each sample. 

* The 1945 votes of these Liberals are shown below: 


1945 vole 1950 Liberals who 1950 Liberals who 
voted Con. 1951 voted Lab. 1951 
Conservative 2 —_ 
Labour 7 9 
Liberal 18 2 
Did not vote 10 4 
Total 37 15 


Apparently over half the Labour gain from Liberals in 1951 was from 
the reconversion of 1945 Labour voters. 

*Of those who were too young, sixteen voted Labour and nine 
Conservative. 
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TABLE 12 


1951 VOTE COMPARED WITH 1950 VOTE, SAMPLE A 














Source of gain or loss 


Labour 1951 
Voted Labour 1950, 

Conservative 195! 
Voted Liberal 1950 
1950 non-voters 
Voted 1950, not 1951 


Total 





Voted Conservative 1950, 


Vote 1951 Vote 1950 
Did not Refused 
Con. Lab. Lib. vote tosayor Totals 
Sorgot 
Conservative 128 II 21 26 3 189 
Labour 3 150 30 4 194 
Did not vote I 2 10 I 20 
Total 132 167 30 66 8 403 
TABLE 13 
1951 VOTE COMPARED WITH 1950 VOTE, SAMPLE B 
Vote 1951 Vote 1950 
Did not Refused 
Con. Lab. Lib. vote tosayor Totals 
Sorgot 
Conservative 140 16 16 II 3 186 
Labour 3 176 8 16 I 204 
Did not vote 7 4 I 18 —_ 30 
Total 150 196 25 45 4 420 
TABLE 14 


SOURCES OF PARTY GAINS AND LOSSES 


Gains (+-) and losses (—) in 1951, compared with 1950, 
combined sample 


Net gain to 





Conservative Labour Conservative 
— 6 + 6 —12 
“a7 ~—=27 +54 
+37 +15 +22 
+37 +46 ~“* 

— 8 —10 + 2 
+87 +30 +57 





not possible to make any inference from the final category of 
Table 14—losses through non-voting. Information about this 
is necessarily incomplete, since an unknown number of those 
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who voted in 1950 had left the constituency or died before 
October, 1951.1 

As far as actual changes in voting are concerned, the Con- 
servative candidate gained twenty-one more votes by con- 
version of Labour supporters than the Labour candidate gained 
by conversion of Conservative supporters. This is almost the 
same as the absolute advantage which the Conservative 
candidate secured from the Liberal vote. The net gain in votes 
from each source is different, however. Since each conversion 
from Labour counts as a plus to Conservatives and a minus 
to Labour, the net gain is doubled. This means that in effect 
the Conservative candidate probably gained more from the 
conversion of Labour supporters than from the capture of 
former Liberal voters.? This does not agree with the view 
expressed after the election by several Labour leaders, that the 
behaviour of the Liberals was the most decisive factor in the 
Conservative victory.* Since the Conservative candidate won 
fewer of the “new” voters in 1951, he probably gained more 
from previous Labour and Liberal voters than the reduction 
of 1,800 in the 1951 Labour majority would suggest. 

The sources of each party’s 1951 votes in the sample are 
shown in the diagram on page 35. 








































SUMMARY 

It is clear from the above discussion that the group of 
electors known as “floating” voters exercises a considerable 
influence on election results. The act of changing their votes or 
intentions, by making the result less predictable, gives their 
role much greater weight than that of others in an election. It 
also makes the “‘floater’’ a natural focus of attention in electoral 
studies. However, it would be a mistake to attach importance 
exclusively to them. Every voter is a potential “floater”. 
Particularly important, in the present case, were the electors, 


1 Twenty-three electors in the combined sample were found to have 
died since the register was compiled in November 1950. 

2 The number of Liberals in the sample and the number of changers 
from one major party to another were not large enough to allow of a more 
precise statement on the relative importance of the two effects. 

* See D. E. Butler, op. cit., p. 244. 
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mentioned on p. 30, who changed their intentions completely 
during the campaign. Most of them were Labour waverers. 


COMPOSITION OF THE 1951 VOTE OF THE PARTIES 
COMBINED SAMPLE 
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CHAPTER IV 
How the Electors Voted 


“Polls are useful in describing the party system because in 
a number of senses they are ballots with the social character- 
istics of the voters attached.” 

H. F. GOSNELL, Grass Roots Politics 


NUMERATION of the votes on ballot papers in Bristol 

North-East showed that 21,g10 persons had voted 

Labour, and 19,410 Conservative. This simple statement, 
however, like all aggregates or averages, conceals much that 
is of significance concerning the results. Ballot-papers are 
marked by individual electors, all of whom have their own 
distinct personalities and attitudes. To a large extent, however, 
these personalities and attitudes are related to various observ- 
able characteristics such as social environment, age, sex, 
income, etc. Knowledge of the relationship of these character- 
istics to the votes of individual electors enables us to describe 
how the electors voted, and may even, with correct interpreta- 
tion, provide signposts as to why they voted in a particular 
way. In this chapter and the next, an attempt is made, using 
certain types of background information, such as social class, 
age, and so on, to ascertain how various personal characteri- 
istics are related to voting. 


PREVIOUS RESULTS 

Much of the previous research on voting behaviour has 
been concerned with the voting behaviour of different groups 
of electors. This is especially so of the Manchester studies and 
the public opinion polls. For instance, the chief conclusions of 
the Stretford survey! of 1950 were that women tended to vote 
Conservative more than men, that younger people tended to 
vote Labour more than older people, and that voting behaviour 
1 Birch and Campbell of. cit. 
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was Closely related to social class. These results were con- 
firmed by a further survey! in Droylsden in 1951. Similar 
conclusions, based on a national sample, were reached by 
commercial researchers, such as the British Institute of Public 
Opinion, and published with their election releases and else- 
where.” “Factual” conclusions have, of course, much wider 
scope than indicated above. The Droylsden results, for 
instance, cover the relationships between voting and such 
varied topics as religion, home ownership, trade union 
membership, size of firm, and duration of present employment. 
The compass of the British Institute of Public Opinion in this 
particular sphere is equally wide. It will be seen, therefore, 
that much of what follows in this chapter merely confirms, for 
Bristol North-East, findings which have already been 
established for other constituencies or for the country as a 
whole. The primary purpose of this chapter, however, is not 
to confirm previous findings, useful though that may be, but 
to provide the basic data against which the “‘factual” results 
can be analysed further and their interpretation discussed. 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN AGE AND VOTING, AND SEX AND VOTING 

It is convenient to begin this analysis by considering the 
relationship between voting and age and voting and sex. The 
principle on which the assessment of relationship is based may 
be described briefly, using the distribution of voters by age as 
an illustration. This is set out for both samples in Table 15, 
page 38. 

The age distribution of electors in Sample A who voted is 
shown in the fourth column of Table 15. If both Conservative 
and Labour parties are supported in the same proportions by 
all age groups, then the proportions shown under each age 
group in the second and third columns should both be 
approximately equal to those shown in the fourth.® If the 


1 Campbell, Donnison and Potter, of. cit. 

2 See Behind the Gallup Poll (News Chronicle Pamphlet, 1951). But there 
it was found that there were more Labour than Conservative voters in 
the sixty-five and over group. 

Only approximately equal because some sampling differences will 
occur. 
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TABLE 15 
DISTRIBUTION OF ELECTORS BY AGE AND VOTING 
Age Sample A Sample B 
Con. Lab. Total Con. Lab. Total 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
21-29 26 863359 14 37 51 
30-49 76 99 175 68 92 +160 
50-64 53 41 94 66 46 112 
65 and over 34 21 55 38 29 67 

Total 189 194 383 186 204 390 





See Test No. 8. 


differences in the proportions are large, then it is inferred that 
age and voting are related in some way. The magnitude of the 
difference from which we infer a relationship is defined in 
terms of probability. In this particular case, if twenty random 
samples had been taken instead of one, differences as great as 
those shown would have occurred by chance less than once! 
where no relationship existed between voting and age. But 
this is a very small chance. Hence it is inferred that there is a 
relationship between age and voting. The conclusion, obtained 
directly from the table, is that a greater proportion of persons 
over 50 years of age vote Conservative than vote Labour, 
while the reverse is true of electors under 50. This finding is 
confirmed by the corresponding figures for Sample B. 








TABLE 16 
DISTRIBUTION OF ELECTORS BY SEX AND VOTING 
Sex Sample A Sample B 
Con. Lab. Total Con. Lab. Total 
Male 86 102 188 88 107 195 
Female 103 92 195 98 97 195 
Total 189 194 383 186 204 390 





See Test No. 9. 


1 This one in twenty chance is what is meant by the .05 level of 
significance, cf. Ch. 2, p. 21. It may be interpreted as taking a 1 : 20 
risk of accepting a non-existent relationship as real. It is possible, of course, 
to lessen this risk by taking, say, the .o1 level of significance, or a 1 : 100 
risk. This, however, correspondingly increases the risk of ignoring a real 
relationship which may be important. 
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A similar comparison of voting with sex shows that the 
sample proportions could well have occurred by chance. 

In interpreting Table 16, however, there is an important 
reservation. The rigorous procedure just outlined makes it 
possible to accept or reject the existence of relationships on a 
consistent basis, but it is not sensitive enough to detect minor 
relationships between characteristics,! since sample differences 
tend to predominate in such cases. In the case of sex distribu- 
tion, therefore, the figures shown in the table are quite 
consistent with what could be expected from sampling 
fluctuations alone. However, in both samples females tend to 
favour the Conservative party, while males favour the Labour 
party. This is consistent with findings in other surveys. In 
Stretford,? for instance, it was found that a significantly high 
proportion of the Conservative vote came from women, but 
in the Droylsden survey,® while there was a similar tendency, 
the result was not statistically significant. With regard to an 
American election, The People’s Choice makes the rather 
guarded statement* that “women were somewhat more 
inclined to favour the Republican Party”’. 


SOCIAL CLASS AND VOTING 

The third important factor investigated was the relation- 
ship between voting and social class. The major problem here 
was to define social class and to decide upon a suitable basis of 
classification. The difficulty was finally resolved by using two 
separate methods of classification. Persons in the sample were 
given an objective social grading on the basis of a standard 
classification described by Hall and Jones, which was some- 


? The formula ra =ad—bc can be used to measure the strength of 
ad+bce 
association in a table of the type: Table 16, where a, b, c, d occur in the 
cells thus: D2 The age and voting table, adjusted to this form, which is 
dic 
8 significant at the .05 level, has ra=.31. The sex and voting table 
as r,s =.14. In all cases, r, must lie between 0 and 1. 
? Birch and Campbell, p. 202. 
3’ Campbell, Donnison and Potter, p. 61. 
« Lazarsfeld, etc., op. cit., p. 25. 
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what modified to give four instead of seven classes.1 The four 
groups were finally designated: upper middle class, middle 
middle class, lower middle class, and working class. The second 
method of classification was subjective. Each person inter- 
viewed was shown a typewritten card giving the same four 
groupings as for the objective classification, and asked to state 
to which class he or she considered himself to belong. 

Before considering the relationship between social status 
and voting, it is necessary to assess the validity of such a 
procedure. There are three independent tests which support 
the view that the classifications are related to real differences 
between electors. Firstly, the two samples are consistent with 
each other,? although the actual allocation of persons to 
objective classes was carried out by two persons working 
together, for each sample on separate occasions. Secondly, 
comparison of the sample groupings for social class and income 
show a high degree of correlation. The third and most import- 
ant test relates to the social grading of areas by means of an 
index—sometimes called a J-index—based on the proportion 
of electors in polling districts who are liable to be called for 
jury service. It has been shown by Corlett? that, since the most 
important qualification for jury service is to be a ratepayer 
living in a property of not less than a certain rateable value, 
this proportion can be used as an index of the social status of a 
defined area, however small. Using this “J-index’’, it was 
found that for polling districts, the correlation between it and 
the proportion of non-working class electors in the samples was 
positive, significant, and fairly high—over .7 in each case. 
The social classification based on occupation is therefore 


1 British Journal of Sociology, Vol. 1, No. 1 (1950). “‘Social Grading of 
Occupations”. The principal difference was that no distinction was made 
between skilled and unskilled workers owing to the difficulty of getting 
detailed information about occupational skills. ‘Thus carpenters, shop 
assistants and policemen, for instance, were placed in the same social 
class as railway and dock porters and barmen. In addition, occupations 
such as commercial travellers and insurance agents, differentiated by Hall 
and Jones, were also bracketed together. In this way, the number of 
separate social classes was reduced to four. 

2 See Appendix A, p. 161. 

® Corlett, T. A use for the Jury qualification in Sample Design. 
Applied Statistics, Vol. I, No. 1 (1952), p. 34. 
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closely related to the type of neighbourhood lived in, and so 
may be regarded as a useful index of social differences. 

Using the objective social classification first, a clear picture 
emerges of the relationship between social class and voting. 
While the majority of the working class votes Labour, the 
middle classes tend to vote Conservative. 








TABLE 17 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN VOTING AND OBJECTIVE SOCIAL CLASS 
1951 
Class Sample A Sample B 
Con. Lab. Total Con. Lab. Total 

Working Class 82 159 241 76 164 240 
Lower Middle Class 73 29 «102 76 35 wt 
Middle Class? 34 6 40 34 5 39 
Total 189 194 383 186 204 390 








See Test No. 10. 


It is possible that if a more refined ranking of social status 
were made, there would be an even closer relationship between 
social class and voting. It may be, for instance, that those in 
the working class who voted Conservative are at the upper 
end of the working class social scale, that is, occupationally 
they may be nearer to the lower middle class than the lower 
end of the working class group. In other words, if social status 
is regarded as being related to points on a continuous scale, 
depending on the prestige attached to different types and 
ranks of occupation, Labour voters tend to be concentrated 
towards the lower end of the scale, Conservative voters towards 
the upper end. Voting is then closely related to position in the 
scale. Because of the overwhelming preponderance of working 
class people in the electorate, this class nevertheless con- 
tributes a high proportion to the total Conservative vote. 

This speculation gives rise to an important question. If 
voting is related to position on such a scale, is it not likely that 
the way the individual elector votes is bound up, not so much 
with any objective ranking of his occupation, but with his own 

1 There were, originally, four classes, the Middle Class here being 


made up of the previous Middle Middle Class and the Upper Middle 
Class. The latter were so few that the classes are here combined. 
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estimate, conscious or otherwise, of his position on the scale? 
In order to answer this question, a subjective estimate of his 
social class was obtained from each elector at the post-election 
interview, when he was asked to place himself in the social 
group to which he considered himself to belong. The result 
is shown in the following table. 








TABLE 18 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SUBJECTIVE SOCIAL CLASS AND VOTING 
Class Sample A Sample B 
Con. Lab. Total Con. Lab. Total 

Working Class 62 143 205 67 140 207 
Lower Middle Class 37 17 54 30 32 62 
Middle Class 82 go s«a12 79 19 98 
Total 181 190 371 176 191 367 








See Test No. 11. 


Before considering the implications of this table, two com- 
ments must be made. First, the totals do not correspond to the 
voting totals in the sample because not everyone was able or 
willing to answer this particular question. Secondly, the 
answers cannot be taken entirely as reflecting personal estimates 
of social class and class interests with respect to voting. On the 
one hand, there is a natural human tendency in talking to a 
stranger to place oneself higher on the social scale than one 
really believes. On the other hand, certain electors, taking 
the word “‘working”’ out of its context, place themselves in the 
“working class” because they have a full-time occupation: for 
instance, the managing director of a large firm classed himself 
in that way, saying that he was a working man, although at 
the same time he delivered a diatribe against labour and a 
eulogy on management! 

With these reservations, the subjective classification shows 
the same relationship as the objective, with working class 
tending to vote Labour and middle class to vote Conservative. 
There are two important differences, however. In the first 
place, the general effect of the subjective classification is to 
indicate that constituents place themselves on a slightly higher 
social level than is shown by their objective grading. This may 
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reflect merely the normal tendency to overstate rather than 
understate one’s social prestige. The second and, for this 
study, the more important difference is that the relationship 
between social class and voting appears to be slightly stronger 
for the objective classification than for the subjective. The 
differences could be attributed to sampling fluctuations, so 
that no firm conclusion to this effect can be drawn. Even if we 
assume that the differences are due to sampling, however, the 
outcome is different from the results of a similar comparison in 
The People’s Choice. There it was found that “‘the crucial factor 
was not so much a person’s objective occupation as his own 
opinion of his social status’’.? There is, of course, a very close 
relationship between any “objective” classification and the 
individual elector’s personal classification, since both are 
linked to occupational status and social environment.® Hence 
the strength of the various relationships with voting does not 
vary greatly. However, in-so-far as the two areas of study— 
Bristol North-East and Erie County, Ohio—can be taken as 
representative, the voting behaviour of the British elector 
appears to be more a product of his social background, whether 
viewed objectively or subjectively, than that of the American 
elector, which is more closely related to his personal estimate 
of himself.4 


OTHER RELATIONSHIPS 
A number of other factors were investigated and one or 
two of them proved to be statistically significant. These are 
1 Rough correlations, based on the formula shown on p. 39, show the 


following results, taking lower middle and middle class as one group: 
Objective correlation: Sample A ra=.714 


i ra=.712 
Subjective _,, Sample A ra=.708 
» B ra=.6394 


? Lazarsfeld, etc., pp. 20-21. 

3 The relationship of objective to subjective grading received some 
attention in the Greenwich Survey in 1950. There it is suggested that, 
after making certain allowances, subjective grading is on the whole a 
more accurate reflection of objective grading than has been generally 
assumed. (op. cit., p. 316.) 

“This estimate is more likely to be optimistic than otherwise. The 
notion of the U.S.A. as a land of opportunity still persists. Perhaps, 
ultimately, this derives largely from the well-known role of the frontier. 
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set out in the accompanying table, and relate to income, trade 
union membership, co-operative society membership, and 
party affiliation | { parents. 







£5 and under £10 


106 144 250 


TABLE 19 
SOME SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF VOTERS 
(i) Income Sample A Sample B 
Income per week Con. Lab. Total Con. Lab. Total 
Under £5 43 35 78 43 39 82 


98 153 251 





























£10 and under £20 36 14 50 40 10 50 
£20 and over 4 I 5 5 2 7 
Total 189 194 383 186 204 390 
(ii) Trade Union Membership (Males) 
Sample A Sample B 
Con. Lab. Total Con. Lab. Total 
Trade Union Members 25 66 gI 21 75 96 
Not Members 61 36 97 67 32 99 
Total 86 102 188 88 107 195 
(iii) Co-operative Society Membership 
Sample A Sample B 
Con. Lab. Total Con. Lab. Total 
Members 66 «11 177 50) =—-133—~Cté«W'8'B 
Not Members 123 83 206 136 qt 207 
Total 189 194 383 186 204 390 
(iv) Voting and Parents’ Party 
Parents’ Party* Sample A Sample B 
Con. Lab. Total Con. Lab. Total 
Conservative 16 7 23 II 7 18 
Liberal 13 5 18 15 15 30 
Labour 2 20 22 4 11 15 
Total 31 32 63 30 33 63 


See Tests Nos. 12, 13, 14, 15. 


In the four tables shown above, each of the characteristics 
is significantly associated with voting behaviour. In the case of 
income, trade union and co-operative society membership 


The Liberal tradition of the area seems to be reflected in the 
relatively large number of Liberal parents who had been politically active. 
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this result is not unexpected. Income, being closely associated 
with social class, naturally shows the same tendency for the 
lower income groups to vote Labour, the higher to vote 
Conservative. The strength of the association is not so great, 
however, probably because the income effect is obscured by the 
fact that people over 65 tend to have a fall in incomes. This is 
especially so for women, many of whom are widows living on 
small fixed incomes. The only other point worthy of comment 
is the comparatively high proportion of trade union members 
who voted Conservative. Of the twenty-five trade unionists in 
Sample A who voted thus, however, only thirteen voted Con- 
servative habitually.1 Of the sixty-six who voted Labour, 
forty-nine voted Labour habitually. 

Of greater political significance is the relationship between 
voting and the party to which parents belonged. The totals 
shown refer to the electors who stated that one or other of their 
parents had taken an active part in supporting the given party. 
There is a clear relationship between Conservative and Labour 
voting and Conservative and Labour parents. From the first 
sample, it appears that there is an equally clear relationship 
between Liberal parentage and voting Conservative. This 
hypothesis is not upheld by the second sample, however. On 
the whole, it seems that the influences which gave to the 
Conservative Party the greater share of the Liberal vote in 
Bristol North-East must be sought elsewhere than in the 
political activities of parents. 


THE FLOATING VOTERS 

One important question remains to be tackled here. What 
of the “‘floating”’ voters? Do they differ fundamentally in their 
social characteristics from other party supporters? The small 
number of these voters makes this a difficult question to answer 
satisfactorily, but an examination of their characteristics gives 
rise to one or two remarks. It is necessary first of all to dis- 
tinguish between the different kinds of floater. Among the 
waverers, that is, electors who voted for the same party at both 
elections but did not declare themselves at the first interview 


That is, in all three post-war elections. 
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as intending to vote for it, only one feature appears worthy of 
note. Most of the thirty Labour waverers were women under 
50 or men over 50—eleven and fourteen respectively; the 
majority were working class. ‘There were only four males 
under 50 who wavered in their loyalty to Labour, all working 
class, and only one female over 50. However, because of the 
relatively small numbers and the possible bias in the sample 
due to lack of co-operation from the older women, too much 
weight should not be attached to this. 

Among the changers, there are three groups; those who 
changed directly from one major party to the other between 
1950 and 1951, those who voted Liberal in 1950, and persons 
who did not vote in 1950. For convenience, both samples are 
combined here, but it may be noted in passing that the two 
samples agree with each other well within sampling limits— 
that is, taking into account the smallness of the numbers 
involved. ‘The following table shows the subjective and 

TABLE 20 
SOCIAL CLASS OF CHANGERS (COMBINED SAMPLE) 


Direction of change and social Class 





Source (i) Objective To Conservative To Labour 
W-C Non- Total W-C Non- Total 
W-C W-C 
From Conservative . — — 3 3 6 
» Labour 14 13 27 — - . 
» Liberal 16 21 37 10 5 15 
Non-voters 21 16 37 tI 5 40 
‘Total 51 50 ~=s«1o1 4 13 67 
Source (ii) Subjective Lo Conservative lo Labour 
W-C Non- Total W-C Non- Total 
W-C W-C 
From Conservative 3 3 6 
99 Labour Qg 13 27 ~ 
» Liberal 11 26 37 7 8 15 
Non-voters 18 19 37 33 13 46 
‘Total 38 63 101 43 24 67 


* The greatest difference occurs in the group of floaters from Labour to 
Conservative, in which 7 out of 11 were working class in sample A, as 


compared with 7 out of 16 in sample B, 
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objective social groups to which the changers belong. To bring 
out the differences more clearly, only two groups are used, 
working class and non-working class. 

Two points emerge from Table 20. The class composition 
of changers as a whole appears to differ very little from that of 
the sample as a whole, both in the objective and subjective 
classifications. Among the individual groups, however, slight 
but suggestive differences? occur. The objective class composi- 
tion of persons who changed from Labour to Conservative 
shows a higher proportion of non-working class than the 
Labour voters as a whole, but a lower proportion than the 
Conservative voters as a whole. While the actual distribution 
of the “changers” is not inconsistent with either of the total 
distributions, it should be noted that they occupy an inter- 
mediate position between the class compositions of the parties’ 
regular supporters. ‘The other important point concerns the 
division of the 1950 Liberal vote. As one would perhaps expect, 
the non-working class section went mainly to the Conservative 
candidate, both objectively and subjectively. What is 
unexpected, however, is that the majority of the working class 
section also went to the Conservative Party. For this there are 
two possible explanations. ‘The history of Liberalism in Bristol 
North-East is largely one of Coalition Liberalism, which is 
more closely related to Conservatism than to Socialism. Also, 
the centre of gravity of the Liberal Party since the Second 
World War, particularly as far as the leaders are concerned, 
has been towards the Right. ‘Thus, the remnants of the working 
class Liberal section of Bristol North-East would largely be 
composed of elements more resistant to the Labour than the 
Conservative Party. ‘This view is supported by the tendency 
found among a small number of former Liberals to stress the 
fact that they were voting for a Conservative and National Liberal 
candidate, 

In respect of the other social characteristics, sex, age, 
income, trade union membership and co-operative society 

1 Only in one case, the division of the 1950 working-class Liberals 


between Conservative and Labour, is the difference from that of the sample 
as a whole statistically significant. 
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SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF CHANGERS, COMBINED SAMPLE 
Direction of Change 

















From To Conservative To Labour 
(i) Sex M. F. Tot. M. F. Tot. 
Conservative — — — “"g 3 6 
Labour 14 13 27 —_ — — 
Liberal 14 23 37 5 10 15 
Non-voters 15 22 37 20 26 46 
Total 43 58 ~=s:10! 28 39 67 
Under Over Under Over 
(ii) Income £5 £5-10 £10 Tot. £5 £5-10 £10 Tot. 
Conservative — — — — — 4 2 6 
Labour 6 14 7 27 — — — — 
Liberal 6 21 10 37 3 II I 15 
Non-voters 14 22 I 37 12 30 4 46 
Total 26 57 18 101 15 45 7 67 
Under 65 @ Under 65 & 
(iii) Age 30 30-49 50-64 Over Tot. 30 30-49 50-64 Over Tot. 
Conservative — —- — — —_- — 3 3 — 6 
Labour 3 13 8 3 27 - —- lc oe — 
Liberal 3 16 15 3 37 3 9 2 I 15 
Non-voters 14 7 6 10 37. 23 «+10 9 4 46 
Total 20 36 29 16 101 26 22 14 5 67 
(iv) 7.U. omen. 
(Males) T.U. NonT.U. Tot. T.U. NonT.U. Tot. 
Conservative — — — 2 I 3 
Labour 8 6 14 — ins oii 
Liberal 6 8 14 4 I 5 
Non-voters 2 13 15 14 6 20 
Total 16 27 43 20 8 28 
(v) Co-operative Society Membership 
Co-op. NonCo-op. Tot. Co-op. NonCo-op. Tot. 
Conservative ~~ — ~- 3 3 6 
Labour 14 13 27 — - _ 
Liberal 17 20 37 10 5 15 
Non-voters 18 19 37 27 46 


Total 
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membership, the changers again did not reveal any significant 
differences. There are one or two points which may be noted, 
however. The various characteristics are set out in Table 21, 
p. 48. 

Comparison of these distributions with the overall sample 
distribution shown on previous pages seems to indicate that 
there is no important respect in which these “changers” differ 
in composition from the rest of the electorate. One noticeable 
feature, however, is the relatively high proportion of females 
among 1950 Liberals and non-voters. Among non-voters, it is 
possibly to be explained by the greater tendency to non- 
voting among women.! For Liberals, the only explanation 
advanced—for want of a better—is that by 1950, men, taking 
a possibly more realistic view of the political situation than 
women, had decided to cast their vote for one or other of the 
major political parties rather than risk their votes on the out- 
side chance of a Liberal victory.2 Another point of note 
concerns the trade union membership of 1950 non-voters. 
Only two 1950 non-voters who were trade unionists voted 
Conservative in 1951, as compared with fourteen who voted 
Labour. This is very suggestive of the existence of an important 
influence, whether due to personal contact or merely union 
loyalty, in trade unions, which is powerful enough to draw 
non-voters, including both new voters and previous non-voters, 
into the fold. This is merely suggestive, however, since, of the 
sixteen trade unionists in the samples who did not vote in 
1950, seven were too young and could not have voted. 
Removal of these young voters leaves the remainder divided 
eight to Labour as against one to Conservative. The figures 
are not sufficiently large to justify a firm inference. 

Finally, there is one general point which may be made. 
With regard to most of the social characteristics shown above, 
the composition of the Labour group of voters differs sig- 
nificantly from that of the Conservative group. ‘The compo- 

1 Cf. Lazarsfeld, etc., op. cit., p. 48, where it is shown that the only 
characteristic, apart from lack of interest, associated with non-voting, 
was sex. 

* It should be pointed out, however, that the B.I.P.O. surveys indicate 
that the majority of Liberals in the country as a whole are men. 
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sition of the changers, however, while not differing significantly 
from either of these groups, generally seems to lie in an inter- 
mediate position. Although this does not lead of itself to any 
firm conclusion, it is consistent with a conclusion formed later 
in this study, that in some, but not all, respects, changers tend 
to resemble the party to which they change rather than that 
JSrom which they change. 


SUMMARY 

To sum up, it is found, on examining various social 
characteristics of electors, that a distinct association exists 
between some of these characteristics and the party for which 
the electors vote. The most important and strongest of these 
associations is that between social class, both subjective and 
objective, and voting. On the whole, the changers do not 
appear to differ greatly in social structure from the rest of the 
electorate. In other words, there is no evidence to show that 
changers belonged markedly to any particular social class. 





if; 











CHAPTER V 


Interrelations between Social Characteristics 
and Voting 


“The fact that each is affected by the others gives to each 
factor a certain correlation with the whole and gives plausi- 
bility to such theories as seek to make any one factor all 
important. But to mistake such correlation for causation of 
the whole by one factor . . . is only silly.” 

LORD LINDSAY OF BIRKER: The Modern Democratic State 


TYPES OF RELATIONSHIPS 


HE results of the previous chapter indicate some of the 

main characteristics associated with voting for different 

parties. The mere presentation of “factual” information 
in this form, however, does not trace out the full pattern of 
voting behaviour. Some of the characteristics discussed are 
related not only to voting behaviour but also to each other. 
Looked at from this point of view, the discussion started in the 
previous chapter is not complete without some consideration 
of the interrelationships of the various characteristics associated 
with voting. Nor are these interrelationships to be regarded 
as mere side issues of little practical importance. On the 
contrary, it is only by a proper study of interrelationships that 
satisfactory answers can be found to some of the important 
questions which politically-minded people frequently ask, e.g. : 

Do working-class people tend to become more Con- 
servative in politics as they grow older? 

Are working-class trade unionists and Co-operative 
Society members more inclined to vote Labour than the 
rest of the working class ? 

Much of this chapter is, in fact, devoted to a discussion of 
the first of these questions. 
D 
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The relationship between a particular social characteristic, 
such as age or sex, and voting may arise in various ways. It 
may arise, for instance, because some quality inherent in the 
given characteristic is associated directly with a tendency for 
an elector to vote for a particular party. Thus, it is to be 
expected that trade union members will tend to vote Labour 
since, in a sense, the Labour Party is the political counterpart 
of the trade unions. Again, it has been shown that both 
trade union membership and Co-operative Society member- 
ship are closely associated with the practice of voting Labour. 
These two characteristics are not independent of each other, 
however, as the following table shows. 


TABLE 22 


TRADE UNION AND CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY MEMBERSHIP 
(MALES, COMBINED SAMPLE) 





Trade Union 
Members Notmembers Total 
Members of Co-op. 102 70 172 
Not members 82 128 210 
Total 184 198 382 





See Test No. 16. 


This means that, since trade union members overlap so 
much with Co-operative Society members, the tendency for 
trade unionists to vote Labour must be reflected in the 
relationship of Co-operative Society membership to voting. 
In other words, there is a tendency for the association between 
trade union membership and voting to be reproduced in the 
relationship between Co-operative Society membership and 
voting. It should be noted, however, that while the statistical 
tests indicate that this reproduction effect is probably present, 
they cannot reveal the exact nature of the relationship among 
the three characteristics, party preference, trade union 
membership, and Co-operative Society membership. In fact, 
both membership characteristics and voting are related closely 
to another factor, social class, and the statement that the 
relationships exist may therefore amount to saying simply 
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that the same class of person supports Labour, belongs to a 
trade union, and is a Co-operative Society member. 

An association between social characteristics may also be 
produced by “extraneous” factors which are only remotely 
connected with voting. Thus, it will be suggested in the next 
section that differential death-rates are likely to have an 
effect on the pattern of voting. In making inferences from 
observed associations, it is necessary first to consider how far 
such associations may be explained by extraneous factors of 
this kind. 

One further type of relationship may be mentioned here. 
The conjunction of two characteristics such as, say, trade 
union membership and a sense of belonging to the working 
class, may be much more closely related to voting Labour than 
possession of only one of these characteristics. If this is so, then 
there is an association between trade union membership, 
social class, and voting, additional to their various associations 
with each other, when they are considered in pairs. This type 
of association, or “‘interaction” of two characteristics in their 
relationship with a third, can be detected by appropriate 
statistical tests, and is referred to as a “second-order inter- 
action”’.1 One instance of this is discussed later. 


AGE, CLASS, AND VOTING 

The persistence with which age has been found to be 
associated with voting Conservative has led to the belief that 
age brings political Conservatism—not indeed a belief always 
explicitly stated, but nevertheless implied by unquestioning 
acceptance of the association. The argument presumably is 
that older people, having settled into a particular mode of life, 
have more to preserve and are therefore more averse to change 
than younger people. Apart from this, however, there are no 


1See Appendix B. For fuller discussion see Bartlett, M. S. ‘‘Con- 
tingency Table Interactions”, Supplement to J.R.S.S., Vol. II, 1935; 
and H. O. Lancaster, ‘““Complex Contingency Tables treated by the 
Partition of X*”’, J.R.S.S. Series B, Vol. XIII, No. 2, 1951. A classical 
discussion of contingency tables and association of attributes appears in 
Yule and Kendall, An Introduction to the Theory of Statistics, 13th edition, 
Griffin, 1947. 
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good prima facie reasons for supposing that old age of itself 
brings about a change in political orientation. On the contrary, 
there are strong grounds for supposing that extraneous 
reasons may be responsible in some degree for the relation- 
ship between voting and age. In the first place, it is possible 
that the relationship may be partly accounted for by the 
variation of death-rates between different social classes. 


THE INFLUENCE OF DIFFERENTIAL DEATH-RATES 

Social class death-rates have been calculated on the basis 
of the 1931 Census by the Registrar-General for England and 
Wales. These death-rates are shown in their summary form 
in the following table, which is taken from the Decennial 
Supplement.! 


TABLE 23 
SOCIAL CLASS MORTALITIES, ENGLAND AND WALES, 1930-32 
Deaths in Standard Population® 





Males Females (Married) Females (Single) 
21-65 35-65 21-65 35-65 21-65 35—65 
All 100 100 100 100 100 100 
I go go 80 82 104 100 
II 93 94 88 go 63 65 
lit 97 97 99 100 97 105 
IV 103 102 103 103 104 106 
Vv 112 113 113 113 115 124 
Unoccupied 145 114 211 173 131 110 


The social classification used in this study does not differ 
very much from that used by the Registrar-General, the main 


1 Registrar-General’s Decennial Supplement, England and Wales, 
1931, Pt. Ila, Occupational Mortality. See this publication for a full 
explanation of mortality rates and standard population. 


2? The term “Standard Population” refers to the number of, say, 
males 21-65, which would produce 100 deaths in 1930-32 given the age 
mortality rates for that group as a whole. If the corresponding age mor- 
tality rates for each social class are applied to this “‘standard population”’, 
the results are as shown in the rows opposite each social class. Thus, if the 
overall mortality rates are applied to the standard population of males 
21-65, the number of deaths is 100 as shown in row one. If the mortality 
rates experienced in, say, social class II, are applied to the standard 
population, the number of deaths is ninety-three as shown in row three. 
The other columns in the table, for males 35-65, females (married) 
21-65 and so on, are constructed in the same way. 
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difference being that the fourth class! in the sample classifica- 
tion covers the fourth and fifth classes of the Registrar-General. 
It is clear from Table 23 that there is a marked differential in 
death-rates between the higher social classes and the lower 
social classes. If, then, social class is related to voting, it 
follows that over time, as particular age groups grow older, 
the differential social death-rate will reduce the proportion of 
working class relative to the non-working-class.? If it is 
considered that this operates on nearly all age groups con- 
tinuously over a long period—survivors of the 31-45 age group 
of 1931 would in 1951 be 51-65—the result would bea relatively 
higher proportion of non-working-class electors in the older 
age groups, and hence a relatively higher proportion of 
Conservative voters. This may be illustrated for Bristol 
North-East by a three-way classification of electors by age, 
vote, and social class. 


TABLE 24 


DISTRIBUTION OF ELECTORS BY AGE, VOTE AND OBJECTIVE 
SOCIAL CLASS (COMBINED SAMPLE) 





Working-class Non-working-class Total 

Under 50 50 and Over Under 50 50 and Over 
Conservative 69 89 115 102 375 
Labour 213 110 48 27 398 
Total 282 199 163 129 773 





See Test No. 17. 


If the relationship between vote and age is due entirely to 
the dual relationship, vote and class, class and age, and not to 
some other association, the following relationships should 
hold: (a) the proportion of non-working-class electors who 
voted Conservative should be larger than the proportion in the 
sample as a whole who voted Conservative: (b) the proportion 
of non-working class electors of 50 and over who voted 


1 i.e., working-class. 
2 It should be pointed out, however, that this assumes that in all age 
groups between 21 and 65 there is a differential social death-rate operating 
in the same direction, i.e., to reduce the average length of life of the working- 
class voters. The detailed figures show that this was, in fact, the case. 
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Conservative should be approximately equal to the pro- 
portion of all non-working-class electors who voted Con- 
servative. These proportions may be set out in tabular form: 


I. Proportion of Conservative voters in samples= 48.5% 
II. Proportion of Conservative voters amongst 


the non-working class = 74.3% 
III. Proportion of Conservative voters amongst 
the non-working class aged 50 and over = 79.1% 


The difference between percentages II and III cannot be 
ascribed entirely to sampling fluctuations, but it is clear from 
the table and the proportions that the relationship between 
voting and age owes at least some of its strength to the greater 
proportion of the non-working-class among the over 50’s, that 
is, it is due in some degree to the age structure of different 
social groups. This in turn is probably produced by the 
differential death-rates amongst different social groups.! This 
argument cannot be refuted by the statement that the death- 
rates cited are twenty years out of date. The 1931 figures are 
the only recent data available for comparing the mortalities of 
different social classes: it may be that since 1931 differentials 
have been reduced and the position to some extent changed.” 
The argument is not substantially affected, however, since 
even the youngest over 50’s were 30 or over in 1931, and at that 
time were in the groups affected by these death-rates. 

In exactly the same way, differential birth-rates among 
different social classes probably account to some extent for the 
preponderance of Labour voters among the under 50’s, and 
particularly among the youngest voters. The higher birth-rate 


1 An alternative explanation is that the effect may be produced by a 
tendency for electors to rise to a higher objective social class as they grow 
older. There is no reason to believe that such changes are very numerous. 
Even if they were, the main thesis of this chapter, that objective social 
class is the predominant factor in voting behaviour, would be confirmed. 
This point is further discussed, taking account of changes in objective 
social class, on p. 59. 


* Since this book was written, an analysis of differential social death- 
rates has been published by the Registrar-General. This analysis shows 
that differentials in socia] death-rates have, in fact, been reduced. 
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among the lower social classes in the 1920’s would result in a 
relatively large number of young Labour voters in recent 
years. Thus the Labour Party is reinforced by the entry of 
young voters into the electoral register, while the net advantage 
from death rates goes to the Conservative Party. 


“AGE EFFECT” AND THE RISE OF THE LABOUR PARTY 

It seems clear, therefore, that although the association of 
age with vote may be partly explained by differential death- 
rates, the association is too strong entirely to be explained by 
them. What then, is the explanation? A clue may be found 
from studying Table 24, p. 55, in percentage form as shown 
below. 

TABLE 25 


PERCENTAGES OF EACH AGE GROUP VOTING CONSERVATIVE AND 
LABOUR BY OBJECTIVE SOCIAL CLASS (COMBINED SAMPLE) 





Working-class Non-working-class 

Under 50 50 and Over Under 50 50 and Over 
Conservative 24.5 44-7 70.6 79.1 
Labour 75-5 55-3 29.4 20.9 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Apart from death-rates, it will be seen that the “age” 
effect largely derives from the strong relationship between age 
and vote amongst the working-class. It is therefore suggested 
that the explanation of the comparatively large number of 
working-class Conservatives over 50 is on the following lines. 

It is shown, elsewhere and later in this study, that electors 
tend to vote according to a “party image”,! which may be 
taken to represent their view of the party for which they vote. 
They associate parties with such vaguely defined concepts as 
“Conservative leadership’, “‘working-man’s party”, “rich- 
man’s party”, “free enterprise’’, ‘fair shares” and so on. The 
formation of such “party images’, however, does not take 
place overnight, but is deeply rooted in the electors’ social 
environment and past experience. Only since the first World 

1 An elector quoting a “party image” sees a party as favourable to 


the interests of a class or group with which he identifies himself. See 
Ch. XI, p. 129. 
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War has the Labour Party risen to become a major force in 
British politics. Therefore, many old people must have formed 
their political views before the rise of the Labour Party. The 
following table, based on a classification of replies to a question 
on reasons for voting, supports this view. 


TABLE 26 
ELECTORS QUOTING “PARTY IMAGE” BY AGE AND VOTE 
Conservative Labour 
Per cent. Per cent. 
Age Number of Group Number of Group 
Under 50 32 17.4 66 25.3 
50 and Over 37 19.4 26 19.0 


See Test No. 18. 


The figures for Labour supporters under 50 years of age 
quoting party images show a marked difference from those for 
supporters over 50. If, as is probable, the formation and growth 
of the “party image” is a product of time and experience, it 
becomes significant that the occurrence of “party image” 
appears to be about equal among both Conservative and 
Labour over 50, but more frequent among young Labour 
voters, and less frequent among young Conservative voters. As 
a matter of interest, no fewer than eighty of these ninety-two 
Labour voters saw the Labour Party as the “working-man’s 
party”. It seems reasonable to infer, therefore, that part of 
the “‘age” effect is due to the fact that the views of older 
persons were probably formed before the rise of the Labour 
Party. This reveals the argument of older people being more 
Conservative in a new light. It means that older people are 
more reluctant to change their habits and attitudes than 
younger people: hence Labour propaganda has found older 
people more difficult to win over than younger ones. In other 
words, in attributing Conservatism to age, it is necessary to 
make a distinction between social habits and political views. 
The distinction is admirably summed up in The People’s Choice: 
“Advancing age may not bring political Conservatism but it 
does bring social Conservatism”.! Thus the relationship 
between age and voting Conservative is perhaps partly a 
1 p. 25. 
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result of the comparative youth of the Labour Party, and of 
differences in death-rates, and not solely of some unknown 
property of advancing years. 


-— DO ee 


A COMMON EXPLANATION OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN AGE, 
CLASS, AND VOTING 

It has sometimes been suggested that changes in objective 
social class, which take place as electors grow older, benefit the 
Conservative Party. On this view, an older person who has 
risen socially will be likely to think of himself as in a higher 
social class and to vote Conservative. On the other hand, it is 
argued, a person who falls socially will often remain Con- 
servative, because, subjectively, he will think of himself as 
higher in the social scale than he is on an objective classifica- 
tion. This argument boils down to saying that an improved 
objective social status quickly leads to a higher subjective 
estimate of one’s class and to voting Conservative, whereas a 
fall in objective social status does not immediately lead to a 
lower subjective estimate and to voting Labour. Therefore, on 
this view, the large number of objective working-class Con- 
servatives over 50, shown in Table 25, can be explained on the 
supposition that a high proportion of them are people who have 
moved objectively to the working-class, but have remained 
subjectively non-working class. 

This is a very plausible theory, but before it is accepted 
it must submit to a more thorough examination. There is one 
way in which it can be tested from the available data. The 
theory suggests that people who have declined objectively in 
social status will not always have declined subjectively. On 
this theory, compared with their objective social class, working- 
class electors over 50 would rate themselves more highly 
subjectively than working-class electors under 50. In terms 
of Tables 26a and 26s, this would mean that in each table, the 
. difference between the percentages in the second column 
; (the 50’s and over) would be significantly greater than the 
difference between the corresponding percentages in the first 
1 column (the under 50’s). 

In fact, however, as Table 26a shows, the difference 
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TABLE 26A 


SOCIAL CLASSIFICATIONS OF WORKING-CLASS VOTERS BY AGE 
(COMBINED SAMPLE) 


Working-class voters as a percentage of all voters 


Type of Classification Under 50 50 and Over 

Objective 63.4 60.7 

Subjective 56.7 54-5 
TABLE 26B 


Conservative working-class voters as a percentage of all 
Conservative voters 


Under 50 50 and Over 
Objective 37-5 46.6 
Subjective 32.4 39.8 


between the subjective and objective percentages in each 
column is about the same. In other words, from the table there 
does not appear to be any greater gap between objective and 
subjective classifications among the 50’s and over than among 
the under 50’s. There is, however, some evidence of a slightly 
greater gap between the classifications if Conservative working- 
class voters only are considered, as in Table 26s!. 


CONCLUSIONS ON AGE, CLASS, AND VOTING 

There is no a priori reason for supposing that age, of itself, 
makes electors inclined to vote Conservative. From the above 
analysis, which could probably be applied equally well to 
other places than Bristol North-East, it appears that the 
relationship between age and voting Conservative can be 
explained—at least partly if not wholly—by the effects of two 
extraneous factors, differential death-rates, and the com- 
parative newness of the Labour Party as a powerful political 
force. It is possible that part of the “age effect’ is attributable 
to a reluctance of voters who have become objectively working- 
class to vote Labour instead of Conservative, although a 
movement to a higher objective social class may cause a voter 
to change more readily from Labour to Conservative. There 


1 It is possible that this gap may be accounted for by the fact that, in 
the case of a few elderly widows, it was difficult to get adequate informa- 
tion about the deceased husband’s occupation. In such cases, objective 
class was judged by income. Because most of these electors had low 
incomes, they were classified as working-class. Their objective class may 
therefore, on the whole, have been under-estimated. 
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is, however, no clear evidence of such an influence in Bristol 
North-East. 


OTHER INTER-RELATIONSHIPS 

The relationships between voting and various other pairs 
of characteristics were investigated in a similar way, but 
significant interactions were found only in a limited number of 
cases. It is not proposed to examine these fully here, except for 
one or two important ones. 

The most important of these is the inter-relationship 
between objective social class, subjective social class, and 
voting. There was, as might be expected, a very strong 
relationship between the subjective and objective social classi- 
fication, particularly when only the two groups, working and 
non-working class, were studied. Analysis of the electors into 
three groups, working class, lower middle class, and middle 
class, however, revealed an important difference. Whereas, 
in the objective grouping, the lower middle class was larger in 
number than the middle class, this position was reversed in the 
subjective grouping. In other words, those who had been 
placed in the objective lower middle class tended to divide 
between the working class and the middle class, avoiding the 
subjective group, lower middle class. In view of their inter- 
mediate social status, an analysis of their voting behaviour is 
revealing. 


TABLE 27 


SUBJECTIVE CLASSIFICATION OF OBJECTIVE LOWER MIDDLE CLASS 
(COMBINED SAMPLE) ACCORDING TO VOTE 


Subjective Class Vote 
Con. Lab. Total 
Working Class 36 30 66 
Lower Middle Class 31 12 43 
Middle Class 77 17 94 
No answer 5 5 10 
Total 149 64 213 


See Test No. 19. 


1 This is possibly due to the reluctance of people to describe themselves 
as lower middle class, owing to dislike of the word “lower”. 
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Two important points emerge from this table considered in 
conjunction with Table 17, p. 41. Firstly, the objective lower 
middle class on the whole tended to vote Conservative, 
although not so strongly as the objective middle class. Secondly, 
there is a marked tendency for these electors to place them- 
selves subjectively in the middle class or working class 
according as they voted Conservative or Labour. That these 
subjective estimates in many cases had a “party image”’ basis, 
there is little doubt. One of the most noticeable features of the 
questionnaires returned was the persistence with which small 
shopkeepers or small independent tradesmen like window 
cleaners, objectively grouped with the lower middle class, 
placed themselves in the lower middle or middle classes and 
voted for the Conservative Party as the party of “free enter- 
prise” for the man who had his own business. By contrast 
highly skilled employees, like draughtsmen and electrical 
engineers, also objectively grouped with the lower middle 
class, tended to identify themselves with the working class and 
voted Labour. This is strongly reminiscent of the finding at 
Stretford that much of the Labour Party strength was drawn 
from the industrial working class. It also suggests that among 
“borderline” cases, as distinct from the electorate as a whole, 
the subjective estimate of social class, presumably related to 
the nature of occupation, is a good index of voting preference. 

This leads to the further question; are these subjective 
estimates in any way related to any of the other factors, such as 
membership of trade unions, Co-operative Societies, and so 
on? In order to answer this question, three-way classifications 
between subjective social class, voting and another character- 
istic such as trade union membership, Co-operative Society 
membership or income, were examined. There was some 
evidence that each of these factors appeared to have a slight 
additional effect. One important feature emerged, however, 
in the inter-relationship between subjective social class, trade 
union membership and vote. 

Two points may be seen from Table 28. The association 
of trade unionism with voting Labour is present in the 
subjective non-working class as well as in the working class. 
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TABLE 28 


MALES! IN COMBINED SAMPLE CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
SUBJECTIVE SOCIAL CLASS, TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP AND VOTE 





Vote Working-class | Non-working class 
T.U. NotT.U. T.U. Not T.U. Total 
Conservative 23 41 23 80 167 
Labour 102 47 33 19 201 
Total 125 88 56 99 368 





See Test No. 20. 


Membership of trade unions may therefore be considered to 
be related to voting apart from class differences. Later in this 
study, there is some evidence to suggest that personal contacts 
are an important influence in voting. Trade unions are 
essentially collective organizations: no doubt many members 
do not take an active part in the working of the organizations, 
but, by and large, membership means personal contact with 
other members as fellow-workers, shop stewards, and so on. It 
is highly probable that the influence of such contacts is 
weighted in favour of Labour. It is also possible, however, that 
Labour supporters who regard themselves as working class 
may join trade unions partly because of their political 
sympathies. Either of these hypotheses is consistent with the 
evidence of Table 28—which, on analysis, shows a second 
order interaction between voting, class and trade union 
membership; that is, the combination of trade union member- 
ship with a subjective estimate of oneself as working class shows 
an association with voting Labour stronger than would be 
expected from knowledge of the simple relationships, vote and 
class, vote and trade union membership. 

It may be, however, that the interaction effect between 
voting, social class, and trade union membership is produced 
partly by the conditions of membership. Thus Wilfrid 
Fienburgh? suggests that the re-introduction of the contracting- 
out clause in 1947 swayed the “weight of apathy” of trade 
union members in favour of Labour. In other words, only 


‘ Only male membership of ‘Trade Unions was recorded. 


* New Statesman and Nation, 31st May, 1952, p. 634. 
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persons of strong political views are likely to contract out of 
the political levy, and the mere fact of paying the levy may 
induce otherwise apathetic electors to vote Labour. 


TABLE 29 


MALES UNDER 30, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO VOTE AND 
TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP 








Vote (i) Working Class (subjective) (ii) All Classes 
T.U. Not T.U.Total T.U. Not T.U.Total 
Conservative 4 I II 7 15 22 
Labour 19 6 25 26 8 34 
Total 23 13 36 33 23 56 








See Test No. 21. 


Young people voting for the first time and probably still in 
the formative period from the political point of view are 
possibly most open to conversion by personal contact. It is 
suggestive, therefore, that for the under 30’s, the relationship 
between voting Labour and trade union membership appears 
to be stronger than for males in the sample as a whole." 

It should be emphasized, however, in connection with 
Table 29 that while the differences tend to support the above 
argument, the total number of males is sufficient to show a 
significant difference only in the case of all the under 30’s, that 
is, the right-hand side of the table. 


SUMMARY 

Ideally, the various inter-relationships which have been 
studied in this chapter should be applied to data specially 
collected for such analysis. Since, for various reasons,” the 
information collected was not designed solely or primarily for 
this purpose, the statistical tests applied lose some of their 
sensitivity. For instance, the power of statistical tests applied 
to the three-way table—vote, sex, and age—would have been 
increased considerably if, in obtaining the sample, it had been 
possible to obtain random samples of equal size, say 125, from 
each of the four groups: males under 50, males over 50, 

2 Cf. Ch. IV, Table 1a. 


* e.g., the difficulty of obtaining random samples from groups of the 
population not separately listed or specified. 
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females under 50, and females over 50. This means, in effect, 
that the statistical associations revealed in the foregoing analysis 
should not be regarded as being the only ones between the 
characteristics under consideration. Other inter-relationships, 
perhaps not so strong, might well be revealed by an analysis 
of a specially designed sample. 

The most important result of the analysis seems to be that 
the “‘age” effect so prominent in Chapter IV appears to be at 
least partly the result of certain other factors, such as the 
differential death-rates among different social classes and the 
political history of the country. This is not to say that there is 
no separate “‘age effect” or other influence involved in the 
association. But it does challenge past arguments, based on 
statistical data, that there is a distinct “‘age effect”’. 

Subjective social class appears to be an important index 
of the party preference of those electors, who, in terms of objec- 
tive social class, occupy an intermediate position between 
working class and middle class. In such cases, voting is largely 
associated with the class with which the elector tends to identify 
himself. 

Finally, it appears that the tendency to vote with social 
class is probably reinforced by membership of organized bodies 
like trade unions. Personal contacts made in this way, even if 
interest in the organization as such is limited, appear to exert 
an influence on voting behaviour. 











CHAPTER VI 


The Campaign in Bristol North-East 


“The battle rages with many a loud alarm, and frequent 
advance and retreat, 
The infidel triumphs—or supposes he triumphs.” 
WALT WHITMAN: Poems 


relationship of the candidate to the full-time agent in a local 

constituency, and that of a Minister of the Crown to the 
higher civil service in central government. There are, of 
course, some similarities; candidates are less permanent than 
agents, their actions receive more publicity, and they are less 
tied to their desks. There are, however, some equally obvious 
differences. A Minister of the Crown who wishes to over-ride 
a civil servant may explain his action by saying that he is more 
closely aware of how much the public will stand. During an 
election, however, the agent, whose local knowledge is probably 
superior, is just as likely to use arguments based on the feeling 
of the constituency to his candidate as the other way round.! 
Nor does the analogy allow for the role of the local party 
associations, although it may be true that usually these bodies 
exercise their power more in the choice of candidates and agents 
than in the actual direction of an election campaign. 

Nevertheless, the general picture is one of candidates on 
view to the public and of agents behind the scenes, co- 
ordinating the campaign. The previous careers of the candi- 
dates in Bristol North-East, Mr. Coldrick (Labour) and Mr. 
Eckersall (Conservative), were outlined in election literature 


|. is tempting to repeat the familiar analogy between the 


1 Hardly any generalization about the candidate—agent relationship 
is applicable to Bristol North-East. It is true that the Conservative candi- 
date was new to the constituency and the agent was not. But the Labour 
candidate, Mr. Coldrick, had himself been the Labour agent for Bristol 
North for the period of the 1929 General Election. 
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or in the newspapers—for instance, in the short articles or 
“profiles” on all Bristol candidates which appeared in the 
Western Daily Press. In this way the electors were told about 
Mr. Coldrick’s early life in the mines near Pontypool, his later 
work as organizer and lecturer for the National Council of 
Labour Colleges, the part he played in the Co-operative Party, 
of which he became national chairman, and his election in 
1945 for Bristol North. Similarly, Mr. Eckersall, fighting his 
first election, was introduced as a man convinced of the need 
for full employment because he had himself stood in dole 
queues between the wars, with a distinguished war record, and 
with experience of speaking on social and industrial questions 
—for instance in Bristol during the 1950 election. By com- 
parison, the electors were told little about the agents. Both 
had in fact been agents for North-East at the 1950 election. 
Before that the Labour agent had conducted several successful 
election campaigns in other constituencies; the Conservative 
agent was not so experienced, but had the advantage of having 
grown up in the constituency.! 


THE MECHANICS OF THE CAMPAIGN: EXPENDITURE 

The mechanics of general election campaigns in Britain 
vary little from constituency to constituency. It is accepted by 
agents that canvassing must be done, meetings held, posters 
displayed and literature distributed. The over-riding con- 
sideration is expense; the problem is not so much to raise 
money as to keep expenditure within the legal limits set for the 
constituency, in Bristol North-East approximately £750. In 
1951, each party spent about £20 less than this. 

Generally, without particular reference to Bristol North- 
East, an agent’s aim should be to get as much voluntary help 
as he can and then, within the prescribed limits, arrange his 
expenditure so as to secure the greatest effect. The principles 
on which agents should allocate their expenditure have never 
been explicitly formulated. On the analogy of economic 
theory, it should be possible to construct a “model” of an 
agent who would weigh up, for instance, the relative effects of 
1 In 1952 the Labour agent became a councillor for Hillfields. 
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spending an extra penny on printing or on meetings. In fact it 
is probable that many agents have a stereotyped picture of 
what their pattern of expenditure ought to be and strive to 
conform to it, irrespective of the effectiveness of spending the 
money in different ways. It is possible to argue, for example, 
that meetings and expensively produced election addresses 
cost more than they are worth. Again, it seems logical to 
suppose that the most effective pattern of expenditure for a 
sitting member in a safe seat would be rather different from 
that of the challenger in a marginal seat. 

In Bristol North-East the agents were alert and critical of 
“accepted” methods of doing things. In 1951 the problem of 
planning expenditure was complicated by the steep rise in the 
price of paper and printing since February, 1950. This caused 
Labour in Bristol North-East to cut down on the size of the 
election address and the number of leaflets distributed. In 
addition, a single envelope was used for more than one member 
of each family instead of the customary one for each member, 
thus cutting the number required from 50,000 to 30,000. The 
Conservatives, on the other hand, were able to distribute more 
literature in 1951 than in 1950: they had bought stocks of 
paper and envelopes, at comparatively low prices, soon after 
the previous election. In that election, too, they had spent 
about £100 less than the permitted maximum so that, with 
roughly the same legal limit for expenditure, a margin was left 
for expansion in 1951. 


VOLUNTARY HELP 

The membership of both local parties had increased since 
the 1950 election; the Conservatives now had about 4,000 
members, Labour about 1,400 individual members in addition 
to those who belonged to organizations, such as trade unions.* 
But only a small! proportion of these people gave any assistance. 
The Conservatives were more fortunate in this respect, many 
of their helpers being retired people. ‘The most important 
were given special duties and were known as “‘directors”’, for 


+ There were perhaps about 6,000 of these in the constituency, 
according to a local Labour estimate. 
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instance, canvassing director, meetings director, and transport 
director. There was also a volunteer in charge of the postal 
vote. In addition, a number of Young Conservatives took part 
of their holidays during the election period in order to assist 
in the campaign, and others acted as stewards at meetings. 
Labour was not so well off for voluntary help, but had the 
advantage of some Co-operative support—Mr. Coldrick being 
a “Labour and Co-operative” candidate. Co-operative shops 
displayed Labour posters during the election, and for part of 
the time a Co-operative milk “float” was made available to 
Labour and toured the constituency covered with posters. On 
25th October other Co-operative vehicles also carried posters. 


LOCAL ACTIVITIES 

Broadly speaking, local election activities fall into two 
groups—those designed to locate supporters and ensure that 
they vote, and those designed also to convert opponents or 
waverers. The first group includes canvassing, organization of 
transport and tellers on polling day, and management of the 
postal vote. Into the second group fall the distribution of 
literature, display of posters, and holding of meetings. This is 
a very rough division, because some activities also have a 
subsidiary purpose. For instance, the main reason for canvass- 
ing is to identify supporters so that on election day party 
tellers at the polling stations can mark the electors on their list 
as they vote, and report back supporters who have not yet 
voted, in order that they may be summoned by party helpers 
towards the evening. Nevertheless, attempts at conversion can 
be made during canvassing, although perhaps to the detriment 
of the canvasser’s main job. ‘This is quite obviously tried when 
the candidate himself visits an elector: it is quite clearly a 
waste of his time to visit a large number of electors personally 
only to locate support. ‘There must be some assumption that 
“showing the flag’? by a candidate may result in conversions 
in order to win. It is understandable, then, that the Con- 
servative candidate was particularly active in this respect; in 
fact, from the sample it appears that he spoke to over a thousand 
electors in their homes or in the street during a mass canvass. 
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It can also be argued that meetings, literature and so on, 
while directed partly to conversion, are also calculated to 
reinforce the loyalty of supporters. The effect of meetings on 
conversion is almost certainly very small, but supporters’ 
morale might suffer if they were discontinued. A special 
significance is attached to large “eve-of-poll” meetings. The 
Conservatives’ decision not to hold meetings on 24th October 
and so release helpers for distributing literature was unusual. 
It is notable for representing a break with the stereotyped 
pattern of electioneering previously mentioned. The broad 
division between the two types of activity, however, holds. 


CANVASSING 

The canvassing techniques used by the parties were quite 
different. The Conservatives used a mass canvass with a 
loudspeaker; in other words, the candidate gave a short 
speech and afterwards talked to electors while his canvassers 
were calling at the surrounding houses. By the end of the 
campaign, it was claimed that 60 per cent of the electorate 
had been marked off as “‘supporters’’, “hostile”, or “doubtful”, 
the information having come from the person himself or a 
member of his family. Labour used the ordinary method of 
canvassers working singly or in pairs. The party was already 
canvassing in “low gear” as part of a membership campaign 
when the election was announced, but the agent called for a 
completely fresh canvass in case previous figures did not 
reflect the results of press attacks against Labour. Of the 
names on the register, 80 per cent were marked off by 
25th October, although the agent was unable to say how 
many of these were interviewed personally. Part of most 
Labour registers is provisionally marked off, not from the 
results of a current canvass, but from previous records and 
“knowledge of the constituency’. About a fifth of those inter- 
viewed in the sample said they had been canvassed by the 
Conservatives, and approximately the same proportion said 
that they had been canvassed by Labour. This indicates the 
necessarily second-hand nature of much canvassing informa- 
tion. Taking the sample proportions, and making the generous 
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estimate of three electors for an average family, then the 
maximum extent of each party’s canvass, on a “family” basis, 
was 60 per cent. A less generous, but probably more accurate 
estimate, based on an analysis of a sample of addresses from the 
electoral register, gives an average of just over two electors 
per family. This would put the maximum extent of each 
canvass at between 40 per cent and 50 per cent.! 

Of course, because the primary function of canvassing is to 
locate support, each party neglected the least favourable areas. 
In District Ward Labour did only about half as much canvass- 
ing as the Conservatives; in Hillfields the Conservatives did 
only about half as much as Labour. Both parties had more 
canvassers than in 1950; the Conservatives had rather more 
men than women in 1951, while Labour had approximately 
equal numbers of both sexes. Labour began with the most 
friendly polling districts. This is the usual practice in canvass- 
ing; it allows inexperienced canvassers to gain in confidence 
by starting off in easy districts, and also makes sure that as 
large a proportion of supporters as possible is reached if there 
is not time to cover the whole constituency. The Labour 
League of Youth was made responsible for a polling district 
during the campaign and so had the task of canvassing it. The 
Conservatives allocated a certain number of days to each ward, 
and went round them in a carefully planned order: they 
avoided the usual method of doing friendly areas first. This 
technique obviously demanded careful timing—there must 
be no lingering over the least favourable areas. It would not 
have been practicable without the direction and control of 
canvassers which the mass canvass made possible. 


POLLING DAY ORGANIZATION 

On polling day both parties made use of the teller system 
previously mentioned for getting out the vote. Throughout the 
campaign each party had had a committee room open in each 
ward; on polling day they both had at least one in each polling 
district. 


1 This estimate is made on the assumption that most electors remember 
whether they were canvassed or not. 
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Each party was allowed twenty cars for taking electors to 
the polling station. The Conservatives had their voluntary 
“transport director” to organize the work of the cars but 
state that, even with careful management, the allocation was 
just not enough to meet their needs. Labour had to allocate 
several cars to one polling district in Eastville, where the 
polling station was not easily accessible from the area of 
strongest Labour support. About 88 per cent of the electors in 
the whole polling district voted. 

It was pointed out in Chapter II that not all non-voters in 
the sample answered the questionnaire, and that about 
50 per cent of the refusals probably did not vote. Those who 
did answer the questions were asked which party they would 
have voted for if they had in fact voted. Out of fifty-one, 
fourteen said ‘“‘don’t know’’,! eighteen said ‘‘Conservative”’, 
and nineteen said “Labour”. This suggests two inferences. 
Firstly, assuming that these were typical, the two party 
machines were about equally efficient in getting out the vote. 
Secondly, if either party’s organization had approached 
perfection it could have induced another 2 or 3 per cent of the 
electorate to translate its passive sympathy into votes. 


THE POSTAL VOTE 

There was also a difference in tactics in the treatment of 
the postal vote. Two main classes of persons were entitled to 
apply for this: those who had moved outside Bristol since the 
registration date and the “‘internal’’ postal voters, those too ill 
or otherwise unable to go out. The Conservatives, here as 
elsewhere, had put in a great deal more work than Labour, 
especially on the first category. The Labour agent said that he 
did not have sufficient voluntary helpers between elections to 
deal adequately with the postal vote, and he was content to 
follow up what information he could get about it from the 
canvass. This was an unorthodox decision because many 
Labour agents greatly intensified their efforts on the postal 
vote after the 1950 election. In this constituency, however, it 
was probably sensible: it was more important to hold the 
1 These were nearly all “deliberate” non-voters, see Ch. XI, p. 130. 
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affections of the 1950 Labour voters who were easy to trace 
than to spend time chasing a comparatively small number of 
postal votes. Thus, knowledge of Labour supporters who were 
eligible for the postal vote was limited to the comparatively 
small number indicated by ordinary canvassing activities. In 
all, 1,260 postal votes were registered, of which about 1,200 
were used. From the evidence available, such as the relative 
number of postal votes applied for through each agent, it is 
estimated that the Conservatives won about 75 per cent of 
these. This was not solely the result of the greater amount 
of work put in by the Conservatives. There is some reason 
to believe that, among “‘external”’ postal voters, there was a 
higher proportion of Conservative voters: a removal to another 
constituency in Bristol did not qualify for the postal vote, and 
those who moved farther away were perhaps more likely to 
belong to the higher income groups. In addition, the relatively 
well-to-do are probably more adept at the form filling required 
for obtaining a postal vote, and, on the whole, this may have 
helped the Conservatives. 


MEETINGS 

Neither party held a large number of indoor meetings in 
the strict sense. Labour held an important pre-adoption 
meeting on 6th October—at which the principal speaker was 
Dr. Dalton—the adoption meeting on roth October, and 
twelve others. The Conservative candidate, although adopted 
on 8th October, did not hold any meetings subsequently for 
eight days. Of his ten other meetings, two, held in the after- 
noon, had an audience composed almost entirely of women. 
The list of places where the meetings were held does not 
suggest that either party concentrated on any particular wards 
or districts. The last Labour meetings—one in each ward— 
were held on 24th October. The Conservatives left this 
night free for the distribution of their “final message” and 
held their last meetings, also one in each ward, on the 23rd. 
The constituency indoor meetings, however, do not give a 
complete picture of this kind of activity. Each party also held 
a rally for Bristol as a whole, Mr. Attlee speaking at one, 
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Lord Swinton at the other. In addition, the Labour candidate 
spoke at eight factory meetings, some of which were attended 
by several hundred people.’ It must also be remembered 
that when candidates canvass and speak to a group of electors 
this is, to all intents and purposes, a small outdoor meeting. 
This was a special feature of the Conservative candidate’s 
mass canvass. 


POSTERS AND WINDOW-CARDS 

Neither side displayed many posters, the main reason 
being the shortage of commercial sites available at short notice 
in the autumn. Those available were allocated in equal 
numbers to each party by the firm holding the monopoly of 
local commercial poster sites. For instance, each party was 
allowed fifty sites for ‘double crown’ posters. Both parties 
had the customary posters with the candidate’s name and 
photograph. In addition, Labour displayed various fluorescent 
“dayglow” posters, two of them on the theme of “peace”. 
According to party estimates, there was an increased display 
of window cards by supporters of both parties in comparison 
with 1950; the Conservatives claimed approximately 4,500 
and Labour about 3,000. Another type of poster made its 
appearance in windows during the election, which originally 
caused the directors of the survey some anxiety, but was 
eventually identified as advertising the future appearance of a 
famous cinema organist. 

The purpose of window cards is no doubt to achieve a 
sufficiently impressive display to sway the undecideds and 
waverers. It is doubtful whether they have much effect, 
however. Perhaps the only general political conclusion is that 
they shorten the work of the canvassers by showing the location 
of friend or foe. Even this is not infallibly true: a house may be 
politically divided against itself. This may be illustrated by the 
story of one particular window and its window cards. At the 
start of the campaign it displayed two Eckersall cards; later a 
Coldrick card appeared between them. All were then removed, 

1 Three of these meetings were at factories outside the constituency. 


See Ch. 1, p. 18. 
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and finally the Coldrick one reappeared alone.Unfortunately 
no one in this house was included in the sample, so the precise 
explanation of the sequence is unknown. 


ELECTION LITERATURE 

Each candidate is allowed to send one election communica- 
tion to each elector free, that is, by “‘free post”. Both parties 
chose to send the election address in this way—Labour 
about five days before the poll, the Conservatives slightly 
earlier—and to distribute their other literature by hand. 
During the first few days of the campaign, the Conservatives 
distributed a list of meetings and biographical details of the 
candidate under the slogan of “N.E. for N.E.”—‘‘Nixon 
Eckersall for North-East’. The Conservatives also distributed 
a “final message”? by hand on the night before the election, 
while Labour distributed an “election special’ during the 
canvass. Both sides also distributed nationally produced 
propaganda leaflets. In fact the Conservative election address 
and the Labour “election special” fall partly into this category: 
only the first page of each contained loca] material. The election 
addresses should have reached nearly all the electors, even if 
the hand-distributed literature did not. Yet in the sample 
about one-seventh of the electors stated that no Conservative 
Party literature whatsoever had been delivered to them during 
the election: almost exactly the same number denied that they 
had received any Labour literature. These two groups largely 
overlapped. It is possible that many of these claims marked 
forgetfulness or were a defence thrown up in advance because 
the electors were reluctant to admit not having read the party 
literature. Another possible explanation is that in large 
tenement blocks containing several families, addresses did not 
reach all families although delivered at the door by the post- 
man. A small number, of course, were electors who had moved 
elsewhere in the constituency and whose “party” mail had 
failed to follow them. 


THE LIBERALS 
It is convenient at this point to consider how the parties’ 
campaign was influenced by the Liberals. Both parties paid 
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considerable attention to the Liberal vote, which could 
obviously be decisive in the constituency in 1951. A larger 
proportion of the Labour election address was given up to an 
appeal to the Liberals than to any other topic apart from 
foreign affairs. Mr. Eckersall stood as a “Conservative and 
National Liberal’’ candidate; in the election address he stated, 
“TI am standing as a joint candidate, but I wish to make my 
position perfectly clear. I am a Conservative. It was in the full 
knowledge of this that the National Liberals chose to support 
my candidature’. The adoption platform included several 
speakers who were National Liberals. The Conservatives, 
however, had to gain the support of a large number of other 
Liberals as well before they could hope to win the seat. Their 
1950 candidate, Lady Apsley, had adopted a “joint” label 
(“United Conservative and Liberal’) which presumably 
secured all available National Liberal votes, but caused bitter 
hostility among the “Independent” Liberals who put up their 
own candidate. The support of this hard core of “independent” 
Liberals was important in 1951. At his adoption meeting 
Mr. Eckersall predicted that if Churchill was returned to 
power no Liberal would regret it. Mr. Coldrick’s address 
included a long quotation from Attlee on the similarity between 
the Liberal and Labour parties: “all these things that the 
Liberals have worked for we have carried out”. 

The local Liberal Association went through a series of 
apparently contradictory manoeuvres in the course of the 
election. The sequence began when it decided, on 1st October, 
not to put up a candidate, but condemned Mr. Eckersall’s 
use of the description ‘‘National Liberal”. Shortly afterwards, 
Liberals were told not to vote for Eckersall and it was decided 
not to send him the “Liberal questionnaire’’.! Later, however, 
this decision was revoked and the questionnaire was sent to 
both candidates. Their replies did not differ very much from 


» Local Liberal parties sent this questionnaire from central office to 
the candidates in most constituencies where no Liberal was standing. It 
asked questions about the candidates’ views on Electoral Reform, 
Monopolies, Personal Freedom, the African Protectorates, ‘Trade Barriers, 
Devolution, Equal Pay. If a candidate gave satisfactory replies, the local 
association might urge Liberals to vote for him, 
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the “standard”? Conservative and Labour replies all over the 
country, much of the wording of the Conservative replies 
being identical with that of the party’s “standard” answers. 
There was no evidence that the closeness of the contest had 
caused either candidate to move nearer the Liberal viewpoint. 
As a result of their replies, the North-East Liberal Association 
decided not to give a lead to its followers on how to vote. Three 
days before the election, however, the secretary of the 
Association came out in favour of Labour and actually spoke 
at an eve-of-poll Labour meeting. The final touch of confusion 
was added by a counterblast in the shape of a letter to the 
press by several “Liberals” urging support for the Con- 
servatives, and the Liberal secretary’s retort that the signa- 
tories were not, after all, “real” Liberals but “National 
Liberals”’. 














CHAPTER VII 


The Issues 


“*. . « parties arrange the issues upon which people are to vote. 
It is obvious that in the confused welter of the modern State 
there must be some selection of problems as more urgent than 
others. . . . It ts that task of selection the party undertakes. 
It acts, in Mr. Lowell’s phrase, as the broker of ideas.” 

H. J. LASKI: A Grammar of Politics 


HIS chapter is concerned with the emphasis the local 
parties placed on different election issues in their 
campaigns. 

Naturally, each major political party likes to stress issues 
on which it feels that its record or its policy is superior to its 
opponent’s. The Labour Party in Bristol North-East apparently 
thought that employment was such an issue, while the Con- 
servatives believed that housing was. Nevertheless, the party 
organizations in the constituencies are not entirely free to stress 
or ignore whatever issues they like. They are not tied in this 
matter by strict directives from their central or regional 
organizations, but they are inevitably influenced by the 
course of the political debates which develop during the 
campaign in broadcasts, newspapers and neighbouring 
constituencies.! In Bristol North-East the Conservatives were 
almost silent about employment and Labour said very little 
about housing. It was, however, virtually impossible for the 
Conservatives to ignore the peace issue. They considered the 
possibility of leaving this issue alone instead of “nourishing” 
it by attempting to refute it. But such a heated debate was 
raging on it all over the country that this course was not 
feasible. 

In attempting to analyse the emphasis placed on various 
* See D. E. Butler, op. cit., p. 29. 
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issues by the two local parties, there are two preliminary 
difficulties—deciding what to classify as an “‘issue”, and the 
measurement of “‘emphasis’’. 

Obviously it is hard to say exactly what an issue is, because 
the term may be given a broad meaning—for instance, 
“economic affairs’—or a narrow one—for example, the 
nationalization of steel. The first eight categories in Table 3o! 
are those that the electors in the sample were specifically 
asked about. It was thought that, on a narrow interpretation 
of an “‘issue”, they would be among the most important issues 
raised at the election.2 Most of the remaining categories 
correspond to a more comprehensive definition. ‘Other 
trade and finance”, for instance, is an omnibus category 
covering topics such as devaluation, inflation, or bulk buying, 
not directly related to one of the more specific “economic” 
issues on the list. There is, of course, no special validity about 
the divisions adopted. It would be possible to re-group the 
topics in Table 30 so as to combine, for example, under the 
heading of ‘“‘economic affairs” those actually listed under 
“cost of living’, “unemployment” and “other trade and 
finance”’. It would then appear that more time had been given 
to “economic affairs” at meetings than any other issue. The 
term “foreign affairs”, too, covers, not only the direct matter 
of “peace’’, but topics in fact inseparable from it in the course 
of a speech. On the whole, the categories, especially the first 
eight, seem to agree quite well with the general usage of party 
agents. Even accepting this division into categories, however, 
certain arguments might be hard to classify. One, stressing the 
importance of food subsidies to the family budget, would 
perhaps best be placed under “cost of living”: another, 
complaining of their cost to the tax-payer, might fall more 
logically under “‘tax reduction”. Even although the observers 
who attended meetings were carefully briefed and asked to 

1 p. Bo. 

* The eight issues were Preservation of Peace, Nationalization, Cost 
of Living, Tax Reduction, Employment Policy, Housing, Health Service, 
Family Allowances. The issues, except for the controversial item of 
Nationalization, were chosen as those which would most directly and 
personally concern the electors. 
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report the contents of speeches as fully as possible, there was 
still room for differences in classification. Furthermore, the 
more sophisticated a party’s arguments, the more closely were 
the issues interwoven and the less were they susceptible to 
detailed analysis. Alternatively, as in some of the local Con- 
servative literature, the appeal to the electors was occasionally 
too general to be analysed easily in terms of issues. 

In this chapter emphasis has been measured by the relative 
amount of time or space devoted to an issue. This may not be 
an entirely accurate index, because emphasis may be conveyed 
in other ways, for instance by placing an argument at the head 
of a piece of election literature or by including it in the 
peroration ofa speech. 


TABLE 30 
CONTENTS OF SPEECHES AT MEETINGS, BRISTOL NORTH-EAST 


Percentage of time in: 


Candidate’s All Candidate’s All 
Speeches Speeches Speeches Speeches 





Conservative Labour 
Meetings Meetings 
Foreign Affairs, 

Preservation of Peace 30 27 28 23 
Nationalization 3 6 5 8 
Cost of Living 9 9 10 8 
Taxation/Tax Reduction I I — — 
Employment 

Unemployment 2 I 23 16 
Housing 23 17 2 2 
Health Service I — I I 
Family Allowances I I 2 I 
Other Social Services 6 4 6 
Fair Shares and Rationing I 2 I 2 
Government waste 3 3 — I 
Trade Unions and 

Industrial Relations 8 8 I 2 
Other Trade and Finance 4 7  : 14 
Other topics 8 14 13 16 

Total 100 100 100 100 





Nore 1. At Conservative meetings just under half the total speaking 
time was taken up by the candidate. At Labour meetings the candidate 
spoke for just over half the total time. 

Nore 2. This table is based on 8 out of 11 Conservative, and 11 out of 
14 Labour meetings. 
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Bearing these qualifications in mind, the issue given most 
local prominence by both sides was foreign affairs, focused on 
the question of peace. Comparisons of the time given to this 
and other issues at meetings in the constituency are shown in 
Table 30, page 80. 

It will be seen that each candidate gave more than a 
quarter of his time to foreign affairs, including peace. The 
Conservative candidate gave a quarter of his time to housing 
and hardly any to employment: the Labour candidate did the 
opposite. Each devoted about a tenth of his total speaking time 
to cost of living. If all local propaganda, at meetings, in party 
literature and in the article each candidate wrote for the 
Evening Post, is taken together, the picture is somewhat different 
from that given for meetings alone in Table 30. The Con- 
servatives gave most time and space to foreign affairs, and, 
after that, about an equal time to cost of living and housing. 
Social services and nationalization were some way behind. 
Labour’s main issues were foreign affairs, cost of living and 
employment, followed by social services.? 


THE PEACE ISSUE 

Labour held the initiative on the foreign affairs issue, 
particularly on the aspect of peace. In both the Labour 
“election special” and the election address, foreign affairs was 
given most space, although the policies of the parties on peace 
were not directly contrasted nor was there any actual sug- 
gestion that a Conservative government would be unable to 
preserve peace. In the early meetings, however, the question 
was raised, cogently but fairly, which party would be the more 
likely to maintain peace? This was called the “principal issue” 
at a meeting a fortnight before polling day. The theme was 
repeated in the next few days. It was acknowledged that the 
Conservatives did not want war, but the Labour belief in 
collective security was affirmed, and the conclusion drawn 

1 The issues emphasized in Bristol North-East were on the whole 
similar to those which the parties stressed nationally. (See D. E. Butler, 
op. cit., Ch. 7, also H. G. Nicholas, ‘‘La Grande Presse dans la campagne 
electorale”’ in Revue Frangaise de Science Politique, Vol. 2, No. 2 (1952), 
PP. 277-285.) 
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that the Conservative policy was more likely to lead to war 
than Labour policy. The root cause of the difficulties in Egypt 
and Persia was said to be imperialism. It was only by ending 
exploitation and improving the standard of living in back- 
ward countries that explosive nationalism could be peacefully 
directed. On the eve of the poll, the candidate again stated 
that peace or war was the most important issue. It was argued 
that men of patience who would place their faith in the United 
Nations Organization were preferable to men whose reflex 
action to any problem was to despatch gunboats. Part of the 
election address had similar implications: “The Labour 
Government has given full support to the United Nations 
Organization. Our patience and perseverance have carried us 
over many formidable obstacles when a more truculent mood 
would have meant war’. No official accusations which used 
the actual word “warmongering’’ were made against the 
Conservatives; the chairman at the Labour eve of poll meeting 
mentioned above said the Tories were not warmongers, but 
affirmed that some policies were more likely to lead to war 
than others. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the comparative moderation of the 
local Labour campaign on peace, the issue was prominent 
locally and reinforced the party’s national insistence on it. 
About ten days before polling day two posters were displayed 
on the theme.! The Conservatives also claimed that the issue 
was kept warm “unofficially” in cruder terms than those 
employed by the local Labour organization. The Conservative 
candidate alleged that when he told a school child he was 
“Churchill’s man” the reply was “Churchill wants war’’.? 
The Conservatives also attributed the text displayed in the 
“wayside pulpit” of a minister of religion of socialist sympathies, 
“Blessed are the Peacemakers’’, to more than coincidence! 

The Conservatives were therefore considerably disturbed 
by the peace issue, not because the local Labour campaign 

1 One read “Keep the Peace. Keep Labour at Westminster. Vote 
gr wel The other was, “‘You’re winning the Peace. Don’t falter. Vote 


2 The Manchester Guardian reported a similar incident in Manchester 
during the campaign. 
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was extreme, but because it was waged in conjunction with the 
national campaign and an “unofficial” local campaign. The 
Conservatives decided that short of ignoring it, which might 
have seemed equivalent to letting their case go by default, the 
best thing to do was to counter-attack. The candidate there- 
fore argued that strength was essential to maintain peace and 
said that the Persian problem could have been averted by a 
“resolute and coherent diplomacy”’. The Labour insistence on 
the peace issue was represented as a “smear campaign” 
against Churchill and as a symptom of a lack of positive 
Labour policy. Later the Labour peace poster was attacked 
and the Conservative final message was largely devoted to 
peace. In it, Mr. Bevan’s resignation from the Labour Govern- 
ment was referred to in the argument “The Conservative 
Party is the only united party. Unity means strength, and, only 
through strength, peace”. There is no evidence to support the 
statement made at a Labour meeting that the emphasis of local 
Conservative propaganda shifted from foreign to domestic 
issues during the campaign. 


OTHER ISSUES 

The other issues of the campaign may be more briefly 
mentioned. Both parties devoted considerable time to the cost 
of living. The Conservative election address reproduced the 
famous “television” cost-of-living graph and related higher 
prices to government waste and nationalization losses. Labour 
countered these arguments by stressing the general rise in 
world prices. 

The Conservatives made great play with housing, com- 
paring in each ward the progress made since 1945. Industrial 
relations and trade unions were also treated at some length 
and the provisions of the Conservative Industrial Charter 
exhaustively dealt with. In the Conservative final message, 
the opportunity was taken not only to deal with the Labour 
“peace” campaign but also with other rumours, allegedly 
spread by Labour sympathizers: “Electors Beware of Labour 
Lies!! This is the Truth. A Conservative Government will 
NOT reduce Old Age Pensions remove Food Subsidies or cut 


F 
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the Social Services!”’ A large proportion of the final message 


and the locally written part of the election address was very 
general, consisting of a statement of party principles and 
ideals, for instance: ‘‘At home, without fear or favour, we will 
deal justly and fairly with all classes”. The back page of the 
address was described by the Labour candidate as ‘“‘a mass of 
slogans” and a “‘substitute for thinking”’. 

The main Labour themes, apart from peace, were cost of 
living, employment, the high standards of social services 
achieved between 1945 and 1951, “fair shares’”—headlined 
in the “election special”—and the history of the struggles of 
the Labour Party. The early struggles of the party, including 
references to Peterloo, Chartism and transportation, were 
invoked to show that its achievements had had to be fought for, 
mainly in the face of Conservative opposition. Most of the 
Labour candidate’s speech at the Bristol rally consisted in 
explaining the radically different outlook of the two parties on 
economic questions, including Labour’s belief that capital 
should be a servant, not a master. At one meeting he urged the 
audience to judge the worth of party manifestos not at their 
face value but on performance. The Labour Party, he claimed, 
had done more for the ordinary man in six years than the 
Conservatives had in a hundred years. He accused the Con- 
servatives of wanting 6 per cent unemployed and a pool of 
docile labour, and there was frequent mention of unemploy- 
ment being the “whip” or “spur” by which the ruling classes 
had maintained the workers in submission. Being a Labour and 
Co-operative candidate, he also devoted some time to explain- 
ing the objects and ideals of the Co-operative movement. 


SUMMARY 

Labour clearly held the initiative on the peace issue: 
although comparatively moderately handled in the con- 
stituency, it stung the Conservatives to counter-attack and 
their candidate’s remarks after the result was announced 
showed that he thought the issue a deadly serious one.? The 


1 “My opponent’s majority has been reduced which goes to show that 
not everybody can be taken in by the smear of warmongering.”’ (Western 
Daily Press, 26th October, 1951.) 
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Conservatives attacked on housing and, to a lesser extent, on 
cost of living; on these issues they contrasted post-war con- 
ditions unfavourably with pre-war. They did not say very 
much about employment. The Labour attack, apart from 
peace, was mainly on the pre-war Conservative record and 
attitude on employment and the social services. Conservative 
arguments on the cost of living were taken up, but little was 
said about housing. 











CHAPTER VIII 


The Electors and Propaganda 


“Few ideas are correct ones, and what are correct no one can 
ascertain : but with words we govern men.” 
DISRAELI: Contarini Fleming 


ARTY propaganda on the local level was carried on as 

described in Chapter VI: it was also conveyed locally 

by the Bristol newspapers. National party propaganda 
was aimed at the electors mainly through the party political 
broadcasts and the national newspapers. Only three or four 
of the electors interviewed had listened to party programmes 
on television.1 Compared with pre-war, the amount of election 
news in the press had shrunk because of newsprint scarcity. 
On the national level this was partly compensated for by the 
party broadcasts. On the local level there was no compensating 
factor. 

In this chapter an estimate is made of the number of 
electors who “exposed” themselves to the various types of 
propaganda. In the main this exposure was a voluntary pro- 
cess, and depended upon the individual elector: a local party 
could distribute political literature but the decision to read 
or to ignore the literature rested with the elector. A partial 
exception to the general rule is that listening to political broad- 
casts, or at least being present when there was such a broadcast, 
was not always deliberate—for instance, the radio is often 
left on after the news although there is no deliberate intention 
of listening to the next part of the programme.’ 

1 At this time Bristol was on the extreme edge of a television-receiving 
area, and comparatively few families had television sets. 

2 It has been established by the B.B.C. Audience Research that the 
time of a broadcast has a considerable effect on the number of listeners. 


Thus the period after the 9 o’clock news secures a much larger audience 
than the period after the 6 o’clock news. 
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When considering exposure to each type of propaganda 
there are two main points of interest—how many electors 
were exposed to it, and how far the various groups of electors 
exposed themselves to Labour and Conservative propaganda 
respectively. In reading what follows, it should be noted that 
the questions were asked up to five weeks after the events 
asked about, so that some error may have resulted from im- 
perfect memory. 


ELECTION LITERATURE 

It will be remembered from Chapter VI that about 
15 per cent of the electors stated that they had received no 
election literature whatsoever. Table 31 shows the proportion 
of the remainder of the combined sample who said they had 
read the literature. 


TABLE 31 
ELECTION LITERATURE READ, COMBINED SAMPLE 


Proportions of voters, receiving literature, who said they had read it 
Conservative Voters Labour Voters 
Males Females Total Males Females Total 
Read Conservative Literature 72% 68% 70% 69% 49% 60% 
Read Labour Literature 62% 54% 58% 690% 55% 63% 


The table includes only those electors admitting delivery 
of literature. No test of familiarity with the contents of the 
literature was made, although those who said that they had 
merely “‘scanned” or “glanced at” it were not counted as 
having read it. If they had been included the figures would 
have been raised by about 3 per cent. Generally it appears 
that about two-thirds of those in the table said they had read 
some election literature. Taking account of the 15 per cent of 
the electors who claimed that they did not receive any litera- 
ture, this means that just over half of the electors exposed 
themselves to this form of propaganda. 

From the table it can be inferred that male voters of each 
party read more than female. Conservative female voters read 
more than Labour female voters, but the male supporters of 
the parties read about the same. Among the Labour voters, 
both male and female, there was no significant difference in 
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exposure to the two different groups of literature. The Con- 
servatives, however, both male and female, read more of their 
own party’s literature than the opposition’s. 


ATTENDANCE AT MEETINGS 

It has already been mentioned that the political meeting 
has declined in importance since the introduction of party 
political broadcasts.1 The number of persons attending meet- 
ings is not large: just under 10 per cent of the combined 
sample attended one or more political meetings. Some electors, 
however, attended more than one meeting, the record being 
held by a man who spoke at seven Labour meetings and also 
attended two Conservative ones. The total number of indi- 
vidual attendances at meetings by the 800 odd electors in the 
sample was 111: applying this figure to the whole electorate 
would give a figure of about 6,000 separate attendances by 
Bristol North-East electors at indoor meetings, at factory 
meetings, and at the two all-Bristol rallies. 

This figure of 10 per cent is quite different from that given 
by the British Institute of Public Opinion. According to the 
Institute,? the percentage of the British electorate going to 
either indoor or outdoor meetings was 30 per cent. The 
difference in the Bristol North-East figures is partly explained 
by the fact that there were almost no outdoor meetings held 
there, the nearest approach being the loudspeaker announce- 
ments in the Conservative mass canvass.’ In a neighbouring 
county division, 6,000 people attended a single outdoor 
meeting addressed by Mr. Attlee, more than attended all the 
meetings of both parties held in Bristol North-East. Also, even 
at indoor meetings, attendance is likely to be higher in county 
divisions, where there are fewer competing attractions. The 
difference may also arise partly from the fact that the Gallup 
Poll uses a quota sample, and the persons chosen are often 
interviewed not in their own homes but in the streets or else- 
where. This means that the old and infirm do not have the 


1H. G. Nicholas, op. cit., pp. 234 et seq. 

2 See D. E. Butler, op. cit., p. 141. 

* The small number of electors in the sample who said they had heard 
these is not included in the attendance figures given above. 
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same chance of being chosen in the sample as the younger and 
more active. They are less likely to go to meetings than more 
agile electors: the figure is therefore probably too high. The 
following table shows the persons who attended meetings and 
their vote in 1951. The non-voters in the sample did not attend 
any meetings. 











TABLE 32 
NUMBER OF VOTERS WHO ATTENDED MEETINGS (COMBINED SAMPLE) 
(A.) Labour Meetings Number who attended: 
I 2 3 
Meeting Meetings or more Total 
Labour Voters 27 8 2 37 
Conservative Voters 10 I te) II 
Total 37 9 2 48 
Conservative Meetings Number who attended 
I 2 3 
Meeting Meetings or more Total 
Labour Voters 10 2 o 12 
Conservative Voters 25 3 re) 28 
Total 35 5 oO 40 





It will be shown that few electors were converted by 
attending meetings. Therefore, on the whole, audiences were 
chiefly composed of supporters. 


THE LOCAL PRESS 

The local paper read regularly! by the largest number of 
electors in the sample (about one-third) was the Bristol Evening 
Post. These electors were divided almost equally between 
Conservative and Labour. Smaller numbers read the morning 
Western Daily Press, largely a business man’s paper, and the 
Bristol Evening World, which has a large proportion of its 
readers outside Bristol. There were, of course, many other 
readers of these papers, especially the evening ones, who did 
not read them regularly.® 


1 i.e., at least four times a week in the month before the election. 
2? The amount of political news read was not measured. See p. 87. 
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The political news in the Western Daily Press was selected 
and presented fairly, but the editorials were strongly anti- 
Labour. The two evening papers, impartial in coverage, 
presentation and comment, were nevertheless an important 
vehicle of party propaganda. They reproduced details of 
meetings, statements by candidates, and photographs of 
election activities, and reached a number of electors who did 
not take a national newspaper. 

Each of the three papers had special election features. The 
Western Daily Press had “profiles” of the candidates giving 
photographs and biographical information. The Bristol Evening 
World recorded a number of discussions between rival 
candidates, not necessarily for the same seat, and reproduced 
them in its pages. The local party organizations for all Bristol 
chose one of the party’s candidates to speak on each subject: 
Mr. Coldrick was chosen to debate foreign affairs, Mr. 
Eckersall put the Conservative case on housing. The Bristol 
Evening Post, in addition to printing letters addressed to the 
parties and the replies,! also printed a short article by each 
Bristol candidate resembling an abbreviated election address. 


PARTY POLITICAL BROADCASTS 

Estimates have been made by the B.B.C. Audience Research 
Service, and are reproduced in Dr. Butler’s The British General 
Election of 1951, of the listeners to individual speakers in the 
party political broadcasts. These estimates and the correspond- 
ing estimates for Bristol North-East are given in Table 33, 
page gI. 

It is not possible to carry out statistical tests to determine 
how far the differences between the Bristol North-East figures 
and those for the whole country are significant.? It is worthy 
of note, however, that the largest differences occur in the 
percentages listening to the Liberal speakers. Although there 
was no Liberal candidate, there is a strong Liberal tradition 
in this constituency. It was therefore rather surprising that 


1 See Chapter 10. 
* The size of sample on which the B.B.C. figures are based is not known, 
and, in any case, they are based on a quota, not a random sample, so that 
sampling error cannot be calculated. 
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TABLE 33 
LISTENERS TO PARTY POLITICAL BROADCASTS 
Combined 
% of % of Sample National 


Conservative Labour % ofall % of 
voters who voters who voters who voters who 


listened listened listened listened 
Mr. Churchill 51 35 43 43 
Mr. Eden 46 33 39 39 
Dr. Hill . 45 33 39 43 
Miss Hornsby-Smith 23 14 18 32 
Lord Woolton 27 19 23 gl 
Mr. Attlee 40 47 44 39 
Mr. Griffiths 17 17 17 29 
Miss Herbison e 13 12 22 
Mr. Morrison 28 33 31 41 
Mr. Stokes 18 18 18 32 
Mr. Byers 15 12 13 33 
Mr. Foot 16 17 17 26 
Mr. Grimond 6 5 | 24 


not only did the Bristol North-East electors listen much less 
frequently to Liberal speakers than to others, but they also 
listened to them much less frequently than did the population 
as a whole. Apart from the Liberal speakers, there are other 
notable differences between the local and national pro- 
portions. Among the party leaders the principal difference was 
in the proportions listening to Mr. Herbert Morrison. The 
relatively low proportion listening to Mr. Morrison in Bristol 
North-East may perhaps be explained on the hypothesis that 
the proportion listening to him in the L.C.C. area, where his 
political career has been largely spent, was higher than in the 
rest of the country. Similar explanations may partly account 
for the comparatively small numbers of listeners in Bristol 
North-East who listened to some of the other speakers. The 
total national audience listening to Miss Herbison, for 
instance, was probably raised considerably by the larger 
proportion likely to listen to her in Scotland.? 
For measuring “exposure” to broadcasts, however, more 
. ee by permission of the Audience Research Department of 
the B.B.C. 
s It Cais possible that some electors in the sample, although reminded 


of the broadcasters’ names by a typewritten card, may have forgotten 
some of those they listened to after the interval of one to four weeks. 
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can be learned from a table giving details of the broadcasts 
listened to grouped according to the party of the speaker. 


TABLE 34 
LISTENERS TO BROADCASTS OF EACH PARTY, COMBINED SAMPLE 
Average number of Conservative Labour 
of Broadcasts Voters Voters 


heard 
Male Female Both Male Female Both 
Conservative 2.0 1.8 1.9 1.3 1.4 1.3 





Labour 1.5 08 1.1 1.3 1.2 1.3 
Liberal 0.5 0.3 0.4 O04 0.3 0.4 
All Parties 40 29 34 30 29 3.0 





It is apparent that the 800 voters in the combined sample 
listened to an average of about three broadcasts each. The 
Labour voters listened almost equally to the broadcasters of 
the two major parties. This is perhaps partly accounted for 
by Mr. Churchill’s drawing power as a broadcaster and Mr. 
Eden’s personal popularity with Labour voters. It is also 
possibly attributable to the fascination of Dr. Hill, who still 
drew an audience largely attracted by his previous career as 
the “Radio Doctor”. There were many adverse comments 
passed on his speech by Labour voters, but nevertheless they 
listened to it. The Conservative women voters listened less to 
Labour or Liberal speakers than did the Conservative men. 

The number of broadcasts listened to also varied with age. 
In each of the groups, Conservative males, Conservative 
females, Labour males and Labour females, electors under 
30 listened to fewest broadcasts and electors of 65 and over to 
most broadcasts. It may be supposed that as a counterpart to 
this, the age distribution of persons who attended meetings 
would show the reverse tendency; that is, that young people, 
being more active and able to go out more, attended the 
meetings. There is little evidence of this in the age distribution 
of those who attended meetings and their attendance at meet- 
ings. 

The figures shown so far do not reveal the pattern of listening 
among the electors. The average figures for listening are kept 
low by the high proportion of persons who did not listen to 
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any broadcasts. Comparatively few electors listened to more 
than six, and in the sample their number is swelled by the 
inclusion of thirty-four persons who stated that they had 
listened to all broadcasts. Several of these, however, did not 
identify any names for the interviewer, in spite of the fact that 
interviewers asked them to read the list of broadcasters and 
identify names. Some of them probably did listen to all the 
broadcasts—for instance, there were several old men with a 
keen interest in politics—but in some cases, electors undoubtedly 
answered “all” in order to avoid the possibly tedious task of 
trying to remember names. Possibly these were electors who 
had listened more or less accidentally after the news broad- 
casts. Whatever the true answer, it is necessary to regard their 
replics with a certain amount of reservation. Bearing this in 
mind, some idea of the frequency of listening may be obtained 
from the following table. 


TABLE 35 
NUMBER OF BROADCASTS LISTENED TO BY VOTERS 
ACCORDING TO VOTE AND SEX (COMBINED SAMPLE) 


No. of Conservative Voters Labour Voters All Voters 
Broadcasts M.  F. Total M.  F. Total M. FF. Total 


o 49 66 115 74 7O 144 #123 136 259 
I 13 21 34 20 16 36 33 37 70 
2 19 17 36 19 le 41 38 39 77 
3 12 24 36 26 14 40 38 38 76 
4 13 19 8932 022 7 39 35 Ss 7 
5 10 14 24 5 19 24 15 33 48 
6 20 16 36 13 8 21 33 24 57 
7 5 6 11 4 3 7 9 9 18 
8 


12 4 16 5 4 9 
g-12 14 8 22 8 8 16 22 16 38 
13 8 5 13 13 8 21 21 13 34 








Total 175 200 375 209 189 398 384 389 © ©6773 


No. who 
listened 126 134 260 135 I19 254 261 253 514 








Per cent of 
Total who 
listened 72.0 67.0 69.3 64.6 63.0 63.8 67.9 65.0 67.8 





It is evident from Table 35 that the average figures conceal 
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wide divergences in listening habits. No very clear pattern 
emerges, however. About 35 per cent of the electors come into 
the category of those who listened to at least one but not more 
than four broadcasts. A third of the electorate listened to no 
broadcasts at all. About 15 per cent of the electors listened to 
more than six of the election broadcasts. A higher, though not 
much higher, proportion of Labour than Conservative voters 
did not listen to any broadcasts, and more Conservative 
supporters heard over six of the broadcasts. Apart from this, 
however, the frequency of listening was about the same for 
both sets of voters. More females appear to be non-listeners 
than males, but the difference between Conservative males 
and females appears to be the main reason for this. The dif- 
ferences are not statistically significant, however, and from the 
table there is no real evidence to indicate a difference in 
listening habits between males and females. A difference in 
deliberate exposure to broadcasts may exist, of course, but be 
counteracted by the fact that married women on the whole are 
less likely to be out than their husbands. 

Differences of a similar nature appear from an examination 
of listening frequencies by objective social class. 


TABLE 36 


NUMBER OF BROADCASTS LISTENED TO BY VOTERS 
ACCORDING TO VOTE AND SOCIAL CLASS (COMBINED SAMPLE) 








No. of Working-class Non-working-class 
Broadcasts Con. Lab. Total Con. Lab. Total 
o 60 130 190 55 13 68 

I 15 32 47 20 8 28 

2 10 34 44 23 8 3I 

3 12 30 42 25 II 36 

4 17 25 42 15 II 26 

5 8 19 27 17 5 22 
6o0rover 36 53 89 62 19 81 
Total 158 323 481 217 75 292 





The main conclusion to be drawn from the table is not an 
unexpected one. Non-working-class electors as a whole tend to 
listen to election broadcasts more frequently than working- 
class electors, whatever their political complexion. One other 
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suggestive point seems to emerge from the table, although the 
differences concerned are not statistically significant. Smaller 
proportions of non-working-class Labour voters were non- 
listeners than appeared in this class as a whole; i.e., it appears 
that one of the ways in which they differ from the majority of 
their class is in the amount they listen to election broadcasts. 
In other words, they expose themselves more to this type of 
election propaganda than most persons of similar social status. 


EXPOSURE TO NATIONAL NEWSPAPERS 

For studying exposure to national newspapers, three 
groupings, right-wing, left-wing, and neutral were made. In 
the first were placed the Express, Mail, Telegraph, Graphic, and 
The Times. In the second were put the Mirror, the Herald and 
the Worker. The News Chronicle made up the third group. 
Sunday or weekly newspapers were not classified. 

The results are shown in the following tables. 








TABLE 37 
NATIONAL NEWSPAPERS READ, COMBINED SAMPLE 
Class of A. Number of voters reading various types of newspaper 
Newspaper Conservative Voters Labour Voters 
Males Females All Males Females All 
Right Wing 140 IIQ 259 g! 49 140 
Left Wing 48 36 84 184 128 312 
Neutral 20 12 32 16 13 29 
Total 208 167 375 2g! 190) 481 
B. Percentage of Voters reading newspapers 
Number Read Conservative Voters Labour Voters 
Males Females All Males Females All 
One or more 84 68 75 81 73 78 
None 16 32 25 19 27 22 





Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 
No attempt was made to measure the amount of each paper 
which was read or the degree to which the contents were 
' The Times (see D. E. Butler, op. cit., Gh. 8) supported the Con- 
servative Party, though in a markedly less partisan way than the other 
papers in this group. Only 13 people in the sample, 8 Conservative and 
5 Labour, read it. 
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understood. The only stipulation was that the newspaper 
should have been looked at regularly! over the last month. It 
is quite possible that some readers of a paper may be quite 
uninfluenced by its politics, because they read only the sports 
news, gossip pages or cartoons. One medical student, for 
instance, who took the Daily Mirror said that he exposed him- 
self only to the “‘Jane”’ comic strip. Yet even in these cases the 
propaganda is brought closer and the chance of exposure to it 
is increased. The chance of exposure to biased newspaper 
propaganda is in fact increased by what The People’s Choice 
refers to as the inertia of electors in sticking at election time 
to the newspapers to which they habitually subscribe.? Thus a 
Conservative who reads a newspaper mainly for, say, the 
sports news or cartoons will prefer to get this service from a 
Conservative rather than a Socialist newspaper. An election 
does not cause him to widen his knowledge by buying other 
newspapers, although possession of a radio might lead him to 
listen to a Labour broadcast. 

About a quarter of the electors did not read any national 
newspaper at all.* It appears that Conservatives read fewer 
national newspapers than Labour supporters, and _ that, 
irrespective of party, women read fewer newspapers than men. 
Inside each party, both sexes read a higher proportion of 
favourable than of hostile newspapers. The number of left- 
wing papers read by Conservatives was much smaller than the 
number of right-wing papers read by Labour voters.* 


THE FLOATING VOTERS AND PROPAGANDA 

In The People’s Choice it is shown that the floaters exposed 
themselves less to propaganda than other voters and were less 
interested in the election.* This also held good generally for the 
floaters in Bristol North-East. Floaters, no matter what their 
final party, listened to fewer broadcasts and read fewer 


1 j.e., at least four times a week in the month before the election. 
2 
p. 165. ; q 
§ Over one-third of these read a local newspaper regularly. 
* This is perhaps partly explained by the larger national circulation of 
right-wing newspapers. 
* Lazarsfeld, ctc., op. cit., Ch. 5. 
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national newspapers than the regular voters. But at least as 
high a percentage of floaters as regulars who acknowledged 
that literature had been delivered, stated that they had read it. 

This picture is slightly misleading, however, because it 
takes no account of the different types of floater. Changers to 
each main party from Liberals and from those too young to 
vote in 1950, and also waverers, exposed themselves as much 
to propaganda as regulars. It was only the changers who went 
the whole way from Conservative to Labour, or vice versa, 
and the converts from the other 1950 non-voters who exposed 
themselves less. The latter two groups dragged down the 
exposure average for all floaters, except for party literature 
which the former groups of floaters read even more than the 
regulars. 

On the whole, the changers to a party resembled that 
party’s regulars in the extent to which they exposed themselves 
to their own party’s propaganda relative to the other party’s. 
Floaters to Conservative favoured Conservative broadcasts; 
floaters to Labour did not expose themselves more to Labour 
broadcasts. Followers of each party preferred favourable 
newspapers. There was, however, no significant preference 
among floaters to either party for the party’s literature: such a 
preference had been found among all Conservative voters. 

The 10 per cent attendance at meetings in Bristol North- 
East might still have been important if it had included a large 
number of “Undecideds”, Liberals, or Labour and Con- 
servative supporters open to conversion. The influence of 
meetings on voting, however, was almost negligible, as is seen in 
Table 38. People who attended meetings were either hostile or 
friendly ; very few were undecided or even open to conversion. 

In the first sample only two out of the thirty-three electors 
who went to meetings were not already quite decided how to 
vote. Even those two were not completely undecided, but 
were “‘leaning”’ towards a party. One of them afterwards voted 
for that party, the other, a 1950 Liberal, was at first inclined 
towards the Conservatives but was converted to Labour after 
hearing the candidate speak at a meeting.' Only one other 
1 See Ch, XI, p. 5. 
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TABLE 38 
RELATION OF VOTING INTENTION TO ATTENDANCE AT MEETINGS 
Sample A* 
Voting Intention 
No. of Meetings Undecided Leaning Firm Total 
Attended 
o 36 32 274 342 
1 — 2 20 22 
2 — — 8 8 
3 — — 2 2 
4 or more a — I I 
Total 36 34 305 375 





ex-Liberal out of over fifty in the combined sample went to a 
meeting. His attitude of mind when he went to it may be 
judged from the fact that he attended it as a steward. The 
effect of the meetings, if any, was purely to reinforce the 
enthusiasm of supporters (and opponents!) and to equip them 
with themes for argument, and, through local press reports, to 
reach a wider audience than actually attended. 


NON-VOTERS AND EXPOSURE TO PROPAGANDA 

The non-voters in the combined sample exposed themselves 
even less than the floaters. Out of fifty-one none went to a 
political meeting, and only about a third said they had read 
the party literature, which is less than the figure for floaters or 
for regulars. Sixty per cent listened to no broadcasts at all, and 
the average number of all broadcasts heard was only 1.5. There 
was, as with other categories of electors, a decided preference 
for Conservative broadcasts. The number of national news- 
papers read was, on the average, about the same as for the 
floaters, but below that read by the regulars. 


SUMMARY 

Party propaganda reached the electors chiefly through 
broadcasts, and national or local newspapers. About 80 per 
cent of the voters were reached by each of these sources. Rather 
more than half of the electors also claimed to have read party 


+ Excluding non-voters and eight persons who refused to state their 
intentions. 
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election literature. The direct effect of meetings was slight. 
Only about 10 per cent of the electorate, probably less, 
attended any. 

On the whole, each party’s followers exposed themselves 
more to what they wanted to hear, that is, to what their own 
side was saying. This was not so applicable, however, to 
Labour electors, who listened to about as many Conservative 
broadcasts as their own, and read about as much of the Con- 
servative election literature. 

Broadly speaking, changers to each party, except those 
from Liberals and those too young to vote in 1950, exposed 
themselves less to propaganda than other voters. As one might 
expect, non-voters exposed themselves less than voters. 











CHAPTER IX 


The Opinions of the Electors 


“A party represents not a homogeneous bloc of identical 
opinions, but a range of opinions which lies within rather 
vaguely determined limits.” 

R. M. MACIVER: The Modern State 


THE ASSESSMENT OF OPINIONS 


HE activities of the local parties in trying to sway the 

electors have already been described. The number of 

electors who were exposed to certain types of propa- 
ganda has been roughly estimated in the preceding chapter. 
An attempt is made in this chapter to analyse how the opinions 
of the electors so exposed changed in the last two-and-a-half 
weeks of the campaign. 

It is not easy to define what the “opinion” of electors is, 
even if, as in this survey, the elusive term, “public opinion”! 
is not discussed, and attention is concentrated on the opinions 
of the individual electors in the sample. 

There is the initial problem of which beliefs can legitimately 
be classed as opinions. According to A. L. Lowell, it is essential 
that, in order to arrive at an opinion, people “must be in a 
position to determine of their own knowledge, or by weighing 
evidence, a substantial part of the facts required for a rational 
decision”’.* This stern test would severely cut down the area at 
present studied by public opinion surveys. Lowell himself, 
however, admits an exception to his rule. Belief in a church’s 
creed, for instance, is an opinion, even although not arrived at 

1 See James Bryce, Modern Democracies (Macmillan’s, 1924), Ch. 15; 


A. L. Lowell, Public Opinion and Popular Government (Longman’s 1926 edn.), 
Ch. 1; John Dewey, The Public and Its Problems (Holt, New York, 1927), 
Ch 


x 
2 Op cit., p. 46. 
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according to the rule, if it is so bound up with belief in the 
church itself as to form an integral part of the believer’s 
philosophy. This mixture of belief on a particular matter and 
belief in an organization is further discussed in Chapter XII. 
In this survey the term opinion is used in a wider sense than 
Lowell would permit. 

The approach has been chosen of trying to investigate the 
opinions of the electors through what have been called the 
“categories”’ used by the political parties. A distinction is made 
between different “layers” of opinion. The outer layers may 
be imagined as consisting of views, easily expressed verbally 
because they are framed in familiar political clichés. The 
inner core is perhaps too amorphous to be expressed verbally 
at all. Professor Maurice Duverger is perhaps near the truth 
in pointing out the way in which parties mould opinion. 
They mould it in quite a special sense through the ready-made 
categories or clichés they choose for presenting problems to the 
electors. The raw opinion of the electors, inconvertible into 
speech in its crude form, is more readily expressed through 
these categories which serve as the small change of political 
argument. The categories may correspond to issues as described 
in Chapter VII, “housing” or “employment” for example, 
or to general attitudes expressed in slogans such as “fair 
shares” or “‘property-owning democracy’. Questions based 
on these categories can be put to electors and the opinions 
given in their replies can be analysed. It is, however, harder 
to relate these opinions, or changes in them, to the influence 
of specific items of propaganda. It is perhaps harder still to 
trace the complex relationship between changes in opinions 
and changes in voting intention. 

In the questionnaire used for Sample A, three questions 
were asked about opinions. Those interviewed were asked 
which of eight issues? they thought the most important. They 
were then asked which party they thought would do the best 
job on each issue. Finally, they were asked whether they agreed 

? Les Partis Politiques (Armand Colin, Paris, 1951), p. 415. 

? Preservation of Peace, Nationalization, Cost of Living, Tax Reduc- 
tion, Employment Policy, Housing, Health Service, Family Allowances. 
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or disagreed with certain “‘propositions’’, some chosen as being 
typically “Labour’’, others as typically ‘Conservative’. 


OPINIONS ON THE MOST IMPORTANT ISSUES 

An overwhelming proportion of those interviewed before 
the election, about 60 per cent of the voters for each party, 
considered that the preservation of peace was the most 
important of the eight issues. This was found among both 
Conservative and Labour voters and both before and after the 
election. It is not surprising that this issue was considered so 
important. Quite apart from the serious news from Persia and 
Egypt at the time, the question was phrased somewhat more 
emotionally than other possible wordings, and it was made 
even more prominent by being placed first among the eight 
issues mentioned in the questionnaire. It is notable, however, 
that even more electors on both sides, about 70 per cent, 
considered it the most important issue after the election. Cost 
of living was placed second, both before and after.1 The other 
issues, however, were dwarfed by the predominance of the 
peace issue. A clearer picture is obtained by looking at what 
were thought to be the three most important issues. 


TABLE 39 


NUMBER OF TIMES THAT ISSUES WERE MENTIONED 
AMONG THE THREE MOST IMPORTANT, SAMPLE A? 


Before the Election After the Election 
Mentioned by Persons Voting 

Issue Con. Lab. All Con. Lab. All 
Preservation of Peace 156 151 307 168 157 325 
Cost of Living 152 138 290 148 138 286 
Housing go go 180 99 99 ~—s: 1198 
Health Service 43 78 = =121 27 80 =—-:107 
Tax Reduction 63 39 =—s«102 62 19 81 
Employment Policy 35 53 88 35 57 g2 
Nationalization 13 9 22 17 8 25 
Family Allowances 5 13 18 3 II 14 


1 See Behind the Gallup Poll, p. 17. On 5th October electors were asked 
what was the most important problem facing the Government. The most 
important was said to be “‘Keeping us out of war’’, the next most import- 
ant, “Stopping price rises”’. 

2 Not all the 383 voters in Sample A said which were the three most 
important issues at both interviews. On each occasion about a dozen 
voters gave no answer or an incomplete one. 
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The issues regarded as most important by all voters in the 
sample before the election—peace, cost of living, housing, and 
the health service—were placed in the same order after the 
election. 

Before the election, tax reduction and employment were 
fifth and sixth, but changed places at the second interview. 
Nationalization and family allowances were a long way behind 
the others on both occasions. Between the interviews, preserva- 
tion of peace, housing, employment, and nationalization 
gained in importance, while the other four issues declined. 

On the importance of the first three issues there was little 
difference between the opinions of Conservative and Labour 
supporters. Of the other issues, tax reduction and nationaliza- 
tion were thought more important by the Conservatives than 
by Labour: the opposite was true of the health service, 
employment policy, and family allowances. If the first two 
of these five issues are called ‘Conservative issues”? and the 
other three ‘‘Labour’’, then after the election a higher pro- 
portion than before of those who thought the “Conservative” 
issues important were Conservative voters, a higher proportion 
of those who thought “‘Labour”’ issues important were Labour 
voters. The only absolute increases in the number of electors 
ranking an issue among the three most important were for 
preservation of peace and housing, employment policy, and 
nationalization. Only preservation of peace and housing were 
regarded as more important afterwards than before by electors 
of both parties. 


OPINIONS ON THE PARTY WHICH WOULD DO BEST ON CERTAIN 
ISSUES 

The electors in the sample were also asked which party 
they thought would do the best job on each of the same eight 
issues. 

After the election the number of “‘neutrals”’ had apparently 
declined. ‘There was little change in the numbers who supported 
one party but admitted that the other party would on the 
whole do better on the eight issues. Such an opinion was not 
necessarily unreasonable; those concerned might have thought 
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TABLE 40 
VIEWS ON WHICH PARTY WOULD DO BEST ON THE EIGHT ISSUES 
Sample A 
Percentage of Percentage of 
Conservative Voters Labour Voters 
Before After Before After 
Party best on issues Election Election Election Election 
All Conservative 43 52 I I 
Pro Conservative 30 29 3 3 
Neutral 
(including Don’t know) 20 13 15 II 
Pro Labour 6 5 32 22 
All Labour I I 49 63 
Total 100 100 100 100 





that the eight issues selected were not the most important, 
they might have regarded some issues as much more important 
than others and therefore rejected a calculation in which all 
were given equal “weight”’, or their voting decision might not 
have been much affected by the issues. 

Supporters of each party were, on the whole, convinced 
of their party’s superiority on a larger number of issues after 
the election than before. This reflects a “hardening” of opinion 
inside each party over the period of the campaign. This 
hardening was found not only in each party’s regulars but also 
in its changers and waverers. Each group moved towards 
greater belief in its own party’s general superiority on the 
issues. It is not unreasonable to associate this “hardening” 
with the effects of persistent and concentrated propaganda by 
both parties in the period of the campaign: supporters, since 
they tend to expose themselves more to the propaganda of their 
own party, are naturally subject to such reinforcement of 
opinions. To some extent, also, “hardening” was probably a 
consequence of having voted for a party. Each party’s regular 
supporters were more firmly convinced of the party’s ability 
on issues, both before and after, than the party’s floaters. This 
confirms what might have been suspected a priori, that floaters 
are not as convinced of the superiority on issues of the party 
they eventually vote for as its regular supporters. Nevertheless, 
in the sample they inclined to believe in that party’s superiority 
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rather than in the other’s. It is suggestive, also, that this 
inclination was already present at the start of the local 
campaign and was apparently only slightly reinforced by it. 

It is not surprising that supporters of each party thought 
that on the whole it would do better on each of the eight issues. 
Their confidence was, however, much stronger on some issues 
than others. 

Those who had no opinion on which party would do better 
on any of the eight issues may be presumed not to have been 
very interested in the election. This supposition agrees with 
Gallup Poll experience which has found that the answer, 
“Don’t know” more often results from lack of interest and 
knowledge than from refined intellectual doubt. It was con- 
firmed in this survey by the finding that those with no opinions 
at all on the issues exposed themselves less to propaganda than 
other electors. This is true for electors of both parties and for 
each separate type of propaganda mentioned in Chapter VIII. 
The single exception is that the Labour “‘no opinion” voters 
did not read significantly fewer newspapers than other Labour 
voters. In the “no opinion” category there was a higher pro- 
portion of floaters than regulars before the election, but about 
the same percentage afterwards. An even higher proportion of 
non-voters fell into this category, both before and after. 


OPINIONS ON PARTIES AND PARTICULAR ISSUES 

The strength of supporters’ belief in each party’s superiority 
with respect to the different issues is illustrated by the figures in 
Table 41, page 106. 

Before the election the Conservatives were firmest believers 
in their own party on tax reduction, followed by housing, cost 
of living, preservation of peace, the health service, employment 
policy, nationalization, and family allowances. After the 
election, family allowances climbed above nationalization. The 
Labour voters both before and after had most confidence in 
their own party on the health service and employment policy, 


The reinforcement of the opinions of Labour changers, however, was 
almost entirely accounted for by the change in the opinions of the three 
1950 Conservatives who voted Labour in 1951. 
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TABLE 41 


VIEWS ON WHICH PARTY WOULD DO BEST ON 
PARTICULAR ISSUES, SAMPLE A 


Voted Conservative Voted Labour 
Percentage! who Percentage! who 
thought Conservatives thought Labour 
would do best would do best 
on the issue Increase on the issue Ircrease 
Issue Before = After % Before After % 
Preservation 
of Peace gI 95 +4 95 97 +2 
Nationalization 83 84 +1 g2 94 +2 
Cost of Living 94 95 +1 89 go +1 
Tax Reduction 95 99 +4 77 86 +9 
Employment 
Policy 83 87 +4 96 98 +2 
Housing 04 96 +2 84 86 +2 
Health Service 86 88 +2 96 98 +2 
Family 
Allowances 81 85 +4 95 97 +2 


followed by preservation of peace, family allowances, national- 
ization, cost of living, housing, and tax reduction. Thus tax 
reduction, housing, and cost of living were “favourable” 
Conservative issues: supporters were relatively confident of the 
party’s ability on them, opponents were relatively mistrustful 
of their own party on these problems. The reverse was true of 
health, employment and family allowances: followers of both 
parties testified to Labour’s relative superiority on these.’ 
Supporters of each party were moderately confident of its 
superiority on the peace issue. In the table, Conservatives do 
not appear to be very confident of their party’s ability on 
nationalization but this perhaps resulted from ambiguity in 
the questionnaire.* 

The fact that tax reduction was regarded as a favourable 


1 The percentages are of those who said that one of the two major 
parties would do best. Other answers, such as “‘don’t know’’, have been 
excluded. 

* It was mentioned in Ch. 7 that locally the Conservatives stressed 
the favourable issue of housing, Labour the favourable employment issue. 
It should be noted, however, that these were already “favourable”’ issues 
before the local campaigns started. 

*Some Conservatives, although disapproving of the principle of 
nationalization, said that Labour would do better on this issue, perhaps 
looking on the problem as one of administering these industries and not 
realizing that Conservative policy might include denationali zation. 
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Conservative issue and the health service and family allowances 
as favourable Labour issues indicates that the electors believed 
that a difference existed between the parties on the question of 
redistribution of incomes through social services. This view is 
strengthened by the fact that the difference in opinion between 
Labour supporters and Conservative supporters was greatest 
on these issues. The difference is associated with the composi- 
tion of each party’s supporters by social class and income given 
in Chapters IV and V. 

One effect of the campaign was apparently to “harden” 
the conviction of supporters of their party’s superiority on each 
issue.! Some of the hardening effect on particular issues 
probably resulted from increased belief in a party’s general 
superiority, generated by the campaign and the act of having 
voted for it. It is therefore very hard to interpret the different 
increases in Table 41 as showing that the campaign was more 
effective in some directions than others.? Opinions on the party 
likely to do best on the preservation of peace illustrate this 
difficulty. It is true that during the campaign Conservative 
opinion hardened more than Labour opinion, according to 
Table 41, +4 per cent compared with +2 per cent. But, even 
assuming that these are not merely sampling differences, as 
they could well be, this may be accounted for wholly or partly 
by the fact that the Labour score before the election was higher 
than the Conservative one, 95 per cent to g1 per cent. There 
was therefore a smaller number of Labour voters left in the 
sample out of which an increase in the score could come.One 
can say only that probably the effect of the campaign was to 
reinforce the loyalty of both sides. 

The opinions of the floaters on the various issues do not 
seem to have been very different from those of the regulars. 
Changers to Labour, and Labour waverers, were both more 
convinced of their party’s superiority on each issue afterwards 


1 For further discussion of the relationship between opinions on issues 
and general belief in a party, see Ch. 12. 

2 In Behind the Gallup Poll it is nevertheless suggested that during an 
unspecified period before the election there was an increase in the 
number of electors believing that Labour could best handle the problem 
of high prices (pp. 18-19). 
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than before. The same was true of changers to Conservative, 
and Conservative waverers, except on employment and health 
where there was a slight decline in conviction. On three issues, 
cost of living and tax reduction for Conservatives and cost of 
living for Labour, the increase in score attributable to the 
floaters almost exactly equalled the total for the party on the 
issue in Table 41. In other words, the Conservative regulars 
were as a group no more convinced of their party’s superiority 
on cost of living and tax reduction at the end of the campaign 
than at the beginning, nor were the Labour regular supporters 
any more convinced that their party was better on cost of 
living. 


OPINIONS ON PARTY “‘PROPOSITIONS” 

The third question on opinions was put only to Sample A 
before the election. The electors were asked whether they agreed 
or disagreed with certain statements or propositions. Four of 
these were selected as being typically “Labour” or typically 
“Conservative’’.1A statement of the results is given in Table 42. 


TABLE 42 
VIEWS ON STATEMENTS AND VOTING, SAMPLE A 


Percentage of Percentage of 
Conservative Voters Labour Voters 


Entirely Conservative 17 2 
Pro Conservative 51 25 
Neutral 25 28 
Pro Labour 7 37 


Entirely Labour —_— 





Total 100 100 





From this table, it is clear that although the voters for each 
party were more in agreement with that party’s views, the 
Conservatives were more closely in agreement with Con- 


* The Conservative ones were: “There are too many government 
restrictions on private builders’, and ‘‘The iron and steel industry ought 
not to have been nationalized”. The Labour ones were: ‘Centralized 
government planning is necessary to preserve full employment”, and 
“The price of food from abroad is kept down by government buying”. 
The electors interviewed were not told which propositions were typical of 
which party, or even that they were typical of any party. 
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servative statements than Labour voters were with Labour 
statements. About a quarter of each party’s voters were 
neutral; they were no more persuaded of the truth of their own 
statements than the other party’s. Only one Conservative in 
fourteen was more in agreement with the Labour statements 
than his own party’s, but over a quarter of the Labour voters 
agreed more with the Conservative statements. There were 
no significant differences in the degree of agreement shown by 
the various age groups inside each party’s voters. Conservative 
men voters, however, had a higher pro-Conservative tendency 
than Conservative women voters. 

It is possible that the greater amount of agreement with the 
Conservative propositions would have vanished if similar 
questions had been put to the electors afterwards. This is, 
however, not very likely. The movement in voting intentions 
and in other types of opinion during the last two weeks was 
comparatively small: there is no reason to believe that the 
Conservative advantage on the propositions would have been 
wiped out by a corresponding movement. In the 1950 Green- 
wich Survey, when a much larger list of propositions was put 
to the electors, it was found that, although Labour won by 
11,000 votes, the electors as a group agreed more with the 
Conservative than with the Labour propositions. 

On the propositions, as with the other types of opinions, 
floaters were on the whole less extreme than regular supporters. 
Four different groups of Labour floaters—waverers, changers 
from Conservative, changers from Liberal, and changers from 
non-voters—were less pro-Labour than the regular Labour 
supporters. The four corresponding groups of Conservative 
floaters showed a similar tendency relative to the regular 
Conservatives, with the exception of the 1950 Liberals, who 
appeared to approve of the Conservative propositions to a 
greater extent than the regulars. This is perhaps explained by 
the fact that the Liberal tradition of laissez-faire might lead to 
high pro-Conservative scoring on the private building and 
planning propositions. 


1M. Benney and Phyllis Geiss: “Social Class and Politics in Green- 
wich”’, British Journal of Sociology, December 1950, pp. 320-323. 
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Among the neutrals in Table 42 were some who answered 
“Don’t know”’ to all four propositions. The proportion of these 
was higher among floaters than regulars and highest among 
non-voters. 

How can the pro-Conservative leaning of the electors as a 
whole, shown in reactions to the four party propositions— 
and probably too marked to have been wiped out during the 
campaign—be reconciled with Labour’s victory and the rather 
different pattern of answers on issues? Part of the answer may 
be that the four propositions did not cover the whole field of 
party policy. Another explanation might be that the proposi- 
tions expressed differences of principle between the parties 
whereas, with the exception of nationalization, the eight issues 
were ones on which the parties were largely agreed. Some 
electors may have been more in sympathy with Conservative 
principles and yet, by their opinions on the issues and their 
votes, have indicated that they trusted the Labour Party more 
to carry out policy on these issues. Still another possibility is 
that some electors were either imperfectly informed about 
which propositions were Labour and which Conservative, or 
that they accepted, or were unaware of, a contradiction between 
their beliefs on principles and their voting behaviour. In 
this connection, it is difficult to overlook the fact that in this 
question, where a party “tag’’ was not specifically attached to 
statements of party doctrine, a marked discrepancy occurs in 
comparing the behaviour of Labour voters with their stated 
opinions. When the Labour voters are analysed by social class, 
this discrepancy is still evident inside each class whether 
estimated from occupation or from the elector’s own assess- 
ment. It is therefore improbable that the discrepancy can be 
explained entirely on the grounds of, say, different levels of 
education. 

The remaining two propositions were on the subject of 
defence, “our defences must be strong in order to keep peace” 
and “the present rearmament programme is too big”. Their 
purpose was to find out how many electors appeared to be in 
sympathy with the view which Mr. Aneurin Bevan expressed 
at the time of his resignation from the Government in spring, 
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1951, that the rearmament programme was too big a strain on 
the economy of the country. The first proposition was intended 
to eliminate pacifists, communists and others who were opposed 
to any rearmament. Those who agreed with it, however, might 
still think that the amount of rearmament was excessive, and 
would therefore, like Mr. Bevan, agree also with the second 
proposition. Those who shared the “official”’ view of the Labour 
and Conservative parties at the time Mr. Bevan resigned 
presumably would agree with the first but not with the second. 
Mr. Bevan’s name was not mentioned by the interviewer. 


TABLE 43 
VIEWS ON REARMAMENT, SAMPLE A 


Percentage of Percentage of 
Conservative Voters Labour Voters 
Not convinced that rearmament was 





necessary 2 8 
Rearmament necessary: not convinced 
existing programme was too big 80 77 
Rearmament necessary, present 
programme too big 18 15 
Total 100 100 





Two points are noteworthy: first, the number convinced 
that the rearmament programme was too big is a minimum; 
those who had no opinion on this were classified as being in 
favour of the existing programme. Second, perhaps partly 
because the question was so phrased as to suggest a saving in 
expenditure if armaments were cut, rather than, say, an 
expansion of the social services, as many Conservative voters 
as Labour expressed the view that the existing rearmament 
programme was too big. The new Conservative Government 
later came to regard Mr. Bevan’s thesis as not entirely 
unjustified: in North-East Bristol the figures indicate that, 
before the election, this aspect of ‘‘Bevanism’’, divorced from 
any mention of Mr. Bevan, found about equal support from 
electors of each party. 


SUMMARY 
Preservation of peace was thought to be the most important 
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issue, followed by cost of living and housing. This was the view 
of supporters of both parties, both before and after the election. 
Conservative voters thought tax reduction the most important 
of the remaining issues, while Labour voters thought the health 
service and employment policy the most important. 

In general, voters for each party thought the party superior 
on each separate issue. Conservatives were strongest believers 
in their party’s superiority on tax reduction, cost of living, 
housing, and peace. Labour voters believed most strongly in 
the party’s superiority on health, employment, peace, and 
family allowances. After the campaign, each party’s voters 
were more convinced of its superiority on each separate issue 
than before. This was probably partly the result of greater 
conviction of the party’s general superiority. It is doubtful 
whether either party gained an advantage during the campaign 
by stiffening its supporters’ belief in its superiority on any 
particular issue more than the other party. 

Before the election the majority of each party’s voters were 
more in agreement with its propositions than with the other 
party’s. But, taking all the voters together, there was more 
agreement with the Conservative propositions. 

At the first interview the opinion that rearmament was 
desirable but that the existing programme was too big was 
about as widely held by Conservatives as Labour voters. 
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CHAPTER X 


The Vocal Electors 


“The expression of opinion directly affects other people, 
while its mere formation directly affects no one but ourselves.” 
VISCOUNT MORLEY: On Compromise 


N the previous chapter the opinions of the electors on dif- 

ferent issues were examined. Subject to the limitations of 

the method used, it appeared that after the election they 
thought that the most important issues, in order, were the 
preservation of peace, cost of living, housing, the health service, 
and employment. 

These electors, however, expressed their opinions only 
because they were asked for them. There are other “vocal” 
electors who choose to utter their opinions of their own free 
will. These vocal electors are sometimes taken to be repre- 
sentative of all electors, although the mere fact that they are 
sufficiently interested to express their views without being asked 
indicates that they are not. Local political parties, for instance, 
in their search for knowledge about the opinions of the great 
mass of inarticulate electors, may often be tempted to take the 
opinions of their own active members or of certain kinds of 
vocal electors as typical. 

Many vocal electors leave no trace of their eloquence; they 
play their part in factories, queues, or buses without any 
record remaining. Some such persons were mentioned by 
electors in the sample as having influenced their votes, and are 
referred to in the next two chapters.1 In this survey, in 
addition to the influences mentioned by electors themselves, a 
study was made of three channels through which electors could 

1 Even their influence is hard to trace exactly. They correspond to the 


elusive ‘‘opinion leaders’, regarded as so important by the authors of 
The People’s Choice (p. xxii, p. 49 and p. 151). 
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have voiced opinions—letters to candidates, questions at 
meetings, and letters to newspapers. 


LETTERS TO CANDIDATES 

This channel was mainly used, not for discussion of general 
issues, but for presenting the particular interests of national 
pressure groups. Out of fifty-seven letters sent to the two 
candidates, five at most were from individuals; the rest came 
from organizations. More than half of those were sent from a 
national headquarters outside Bristol: the remainder came from 
local branches of national organizations. Even the “individual” 
letters were perhaps only “translations” of national pressure- 
group themes. Two were on divorce, one on firemen’s pay, one 
on Sunday opening of theatres, and one on the “excessive tax” 
on speedway racing. Favourite themes in the other letters 
were pay, including equal pay, and pensions for various groups 
of workers, peace, protection of animals, and resale price 
maintenance. Less practised pressure groups were a national 
student organization—on student grants—and a society for 
protecting trees. In addition to these letters, each candidate 
received a deputation on the subject of Roman Catholic 


Schools. 


LETTERS TO THE PRESS AND QUESTIONS AT MEETINGS 

In using letters to the press as an index of the opinions of 
vocal electors it is clearly inadequate to consider only those 
letters which are printed. Quite apart from conscious bias, 
those printed may be selected on grounds of greater literacy 
or of what the person who edits them thinks will interest his 
readers. The Evening Post, however, had a scheme by which 
readers were invited to send letters to the paper, to be forwarded 
to each party’s Bristol headquarters. A fixed amount of space 
was given to each party: it could use this to answer a large 
number of letters briefly or a smaller number of letters at 
greater length. Each party chose the letters it wanted to answer 
and the paper printed the originals together with the party 
reply. All the letters received were made available for analysis 
by the Evening Post and the parties, on the understanding that 
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the contents of individual letters would be kept confidential. 
No separate count could be made of letters sent by electors in 
Bristol North-East; therefore letters from all Bristol electors 
are included in Table 44. It is assumed that the letters sent to 
the Evening Post give a fair indication of the topics raised in 
local papers. The morning Western Daily Press has a relatively 
small circulation, and printed very few election letters. The 
Evening World printed a large number of letters, but unfortu- 
nately there was no space for all the letters received and the 
remainder were destroyed soon after the election. It was 
therefore impossible to give an accurate analysis of letters 
received by the paper as opposed to those which were published. 

The third channel was questions at meetings. Of the twenty- 
five indoor constituency meetings, nineteen were attended and 
questions noted and classified. 


TABLE 44 


ISSUES MOST FREQUENTLY MENTIONED IN LETTERS TO THE 
“BRISTOL EVENING POST” AND IN QUESTIONS AT BRISTOL 
N.E. MEETINGS 


Percentage Frequency Percentage Frequency 
Issue in Letters at Meetings 
At At 
To To To Atall Con. Lab. 
Both Con. Lab. M’tgs M’tgs M’tgs 
Foreign Affairs/ 

Preservation of Peace 14 17 12 22 18 25 
Nationalization 17 13 20 15 II 1 
Cost of Living II 8 13 9 6 12 
Taxation/Tax Reduction 8 10 7 3 2 4 
Employment/ 

Unemployment 13 16 II 8 9 . 
Housing 4 6 3 18 27 10 
Health Service I 2 I 5 — 10 
Family Allowances I I — — — — 
Other Social Services 5 4 5 2 4 —_ 
Fair shares and Rationing 3 3 3 2 — 4 
Government Waste 3 3 4 I 2 — 
Trade Unions and 

Industrial Relations — — — 3 6 — 
Other Trade & Finance 20 17 DS | 12 15 10 


Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 


Total letters used in table=213 Total questions used in table=8g 


H 
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Table 44 shows the main issues raised in questions at 
meetings in the North-East constituency and in letters from 
the whole of Bristol to the Evening Post. The issues are the same 
as those in Table 30, p. 80, and include the eight listed in the 
questionnaire. Letters or questions too vague to classify, 
referring solely to party history or personalities or asking 
merely for a statement of general policy, are omitted. So are 
letters which requested benefits for particular persons or groups 
—on equal pay for instance—which amounted to about a 
sixth of the total. The classifiable issues raised most often in the 
table included seven of the eight “‘questionnaire”’ issues,! the 
exception being family allowances. The main difference was 
that vocal electors mentioned nationalization a good deal, 
although it was placed only seventh in order of importance by 
the electors in the sample. Those who asked questions at Con- 
servative meetings were also more interested in housing, and 
those who wrote letters to the Conservatives more interested 
in employment, than might have been expected from the 
answers of the electors interviewed. 


HOSTILE QUESTIONS AND LETTERS 

A tentative classification of questions at meetings and letters 
to the Evening Post into “hostile” and “‘non-hostile” was made. 
It is difficult to define “hostile” satisfactorily, but there were 
nevertheless certain fairly clear symptoms: an emotionally 
biassed word might be present in the question, for instance, 
“unjust”, “unfair”, or “scandalous”. Thus the question, 
“How much has been the cost to the tax-payer of the failure of 
nationalization?” would be classified as hostile, while the 
question, ‘“What is the total profit or loss made by the national- 
ized industries to date ?”” would not be considered to be hostile. 
It is quite common for hostile questions at meetings to be 
“organized”, for supporters of the opposite party, for instance, 
to put to the candidate awkward questions which were pre- 
viously looked up in their own party’s political handbook. 
Sometimes the questions may actually have been vetted by 
their local party organization. An inexperienced candidate 

? See Ch. g, p. 102. 
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may have difficulty in dealing with such questions. The scope 
for such strategy with letters addressed to a party through the 
Evening Post was much narrower. Each party, unlike a candidate 
faced by an “organized” question at a meeting, had ample 
time to find an answer, and in fact there was no obligation for 
a party to answer any particular question—it could always just 
be ignored. 

A party may encourage its supporters to ask non-hostile 
questions at its own meetings so that a chance may be given to 
put over particular points. Encouragement of this kind may 
also have prompted some letters written to the Evening Post. 
There is also the possibility that an apparently hostile question 
may be “‘planted”’ by the party to which it is put, a devastating 
and conclusive answer having been prepared in advance. 
There was, however, no indication of this in Bristol North-East 
meetings or in letters to the Evening Post. 

The proportion of hostile questions at meetings, about 
6o per cent, was greater than the proportion of hostile letters, 
about 25 per cent. Possibly a rather higher proportion of 
hostile questions was addressed to Conservative than Labour; 
a higher percentage of hostile letters was sent to Labour than 
to Conservatives.!. Apparently the “vocal” Conservatives who 
attacked the other party were fonder of the pen than their Lab- 
our counterparts, although not so happy with the spoken word. 


ISSUES RAISED BY HOSTILE VOCAL ELECTORS 

Each party was strongly attacked on foreign affairs, both 
in questions and in letters. The Conservatives had a large 
number of hostile questions on housing, nationalization and 
employment, and of hostile letters on employment. The attack 
on Labour was fiercest on nationalization and the health 
service at meetings, and on nationalization, employment, and 
the cost of living in letters. 


SUMMARY 
The vocal electors are important because they interpret 
and pass on party propaganda to other electors. They are 
' Of the published letters in the Evening World, also, more were hostile 
to Labour than to Conservative. 
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necessarily not representative of all electors. Those whose 
opinions could be recorded did not express themselves through 
letters to candidates, but through meetings and letters to the 
papers. Conservative vocal electors were more active in writing 
hostile letters, Labour ones in asking hostile questions. 

The issues raised most often by the vocal electors were 
slightly different from those thought most important by the 
electors in the sample. The vocal electors under-emphasized 
the important but unrewarding issue of cost of living, and over- 
emphasized the relatively unimportant but contentious issue of 
nationalization. They devoted an even larger share of their 
efforts to “plugging” nationalization than the parties them- 
selves.1 The vocal electors’ attacks, on the Conservatives on 
housing and employment, and on Labour on employment, are 
perhaps a reflection of the emphasis placed on housing by the 
Conservative candidate and on employment by the Labour 
candidate.? 


1 For further remarks on the status of nationalization as an issue see 
Chap. XII. 
* See Ch. VII, p. 21. 
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CHAPTER XI 


The Reasons the Electors gave for Voting 


If all be true, that I do think, 
There are five reasons we should drink ; 
Good wine, a friend, or being dry, 
Or lest we should be, by and by, 
Or any other reason why. 
A Latin Epigram Attributed to PERE SirMonD 
Translated by HENRY ALDRICH 


HIS chapter analyses the reasons the electors, par- 

ticularly the floaters, gave for voting as they did. An 

attempt will be made in Chapter XII to interpret the 
significance of these answers in the light of the other informa- 
tion obtained from the interviews. 

In many cases there was no answer given to the question, 
“What made you finally decide to vote the way you did?” 
or the reply was too vague for proper classification, for instance, 
“because they were the best party”. In about two-thirds 
of the interviews, however, a more definite answer was given 
as shown below. For the sake of brevity, the answers are called 
“reasons”. 

The “reasons” are clearly not all of the same kind, nor are 
they mutually exclusive. A propaganda source mentioned by 
itself was hardly an adequate “reason” for voting without 
further amplification of its contents. Some voters quoted a 
propaganda source along with an issue, others quoted an issue 
uong with a “party image’. In such cases, two separate 
entries were made in the table. About 5 per cent of the voters 
gave more than one reason; 55 per cent gave a single reason; 
40 per cent gave no answer at all, or one which was too general 
for classification. 
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TABLE 45 
REASONS FOR VOTING, COMBINED SAMPLE 
Conservative Voters Labour Voters 


Regulars Floaters‘ All Regulars Floaters‘ All 
Total No. of electors 
in Combined Sample 258 109 367 293 100 393 





Reasons given for Voting? 
Superior ability 


of party leaders 18 3 21 -— = — 
Superior ability of 

Candidate? — I I -= 4 4 
Party Image 39 9 48 73 19 92 
Issue 84 48 132 77 25 102 
Time for a change 9 14 23 _— — — 
Propaganda Source 5 7 12 2 6 8 
Personal Influence 33 9 42 38 10 48 





Separate figures are given for regulars and for floaters. 
After an elector has voted regularly one way over a period, the 
presumption is that he will continue to do so.* The answers 
given by the regulars, therefore, either relate to how their 
voting behaviour was shaped in the past or, if they refer to the 
present, may be rationalizations which do not provide a full 
explanation of 1951 voting. If a regular voter gives a “present 
day”’ reason, there is no reason to believe that, in its absence, 
he would have voted otherwise. Reasons given by floaters, 
however, might be expected to throw some light on the recent 
changes in their voting behaviour, although even here there isa 
considerable possibility of rationalization. Inside the category 
of floaters, too, there is obviously more to be explained when 
considering an extreme change from Labour to Conservative 
or the reverse, than when analysing the 1951 behaviour of 
those who could not help changing, for instance, those who 
were too young to vote or voted Liberal in 1950. 


1 The floaters include both waverers and changers from Sample A 
but only changers from Sample B. Sample B was not asked about inten- 
tions and so the waverers in it are not known. 

2 The total number of ‘‘reasons”’ given is not the same as the number 
of voters in the combined sample, since only about 60 per cent of the 
voters gave a reason, and some of these gave more than one reason. 

* See p. 130. On p. 58, the first category —-‘‘superior ability of party 
leaders”’—is included with “party image”’. 

* See Ch. III, p. 26, where it is pointed out that only 19 per cent of the 
electors voted for more than one party at the last three General Elections. 
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INFLUENCE OF THE CANDIDATE’S ABILITY ON VOTING 

That the personal qualities of candidates are of little 
importance in winning votes is no longer a paradox but a 
platitude. Only five electors in the combined sample, all of 
them floaters, referred to the personality or ability of a candi- 
date. In three instances the elector had heard the candidate 
speak, once at an indoor meeting, once in the street, and once 
at a meeting of old age pensioners. In a fourth instance, the 
elector was swayed by having heard that the candidate had 
been of service to a friend. 


PROPAGANDA SOURCES 

Only about 3 per cent of those in the samples mentioned a 
specific propaganda source as having influenced their voting 
decision. It does not necessarily follow, however, that only a 
correspondingly small proportion of the electors was influenced 
by propaganda. The cumulative effect of several propaganda 
sources may have been great, although a voter might have been 
unable to pick out any particular items as having swayed him. 
Propaganda also works indirectly through personal contacts. 
Members of an elector’s family and vocal electors, and other 
opinion leaders, transmit official party propaganda on a more 
homely and effective wavelength. A higher proportion of the 
floaters, g per cent, mentioned a specific propaganda source 
as having contributed to their decision. 

Broadcasts and newspapers were mentioned about an 
equal number of times as having influenced voting, meetings 
and party literature only twice each. Canvassers and posters 
were not mentioned at all. This supports the view that national 
propaganda sources have more powerful direct effects than 
local ones.} 


NEWSPAPERS 

Newspapers were mentioned by six floaters as having 
affected their decisions. A wife converted to the Conservative 
side by her husband said that he had used the Daily Express 


1 Newspapers and broadcasts were the most frequently mentioned 
sources in Greenwich (Oreanu: “Why did we Vote ?”’, p. 8). 
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to assist the process of conversion. Another 1950 non-voter 
intended to vote Conservative at the first interview, and 
attended the Conservative adoption meeting. After having 
gone to a Labour meeting, however, she found that she was 
undecided. She was reconverted only after returning home 
and reading the Daily Mail and the Daily Express. A previous 
Labour supporter was converted to Conservatism after he 
“read the papers and thought it over”’. 

Two electors were influenced towards Labour by reading 
about unemployment. One, a previous non-voter, was won 
over to Labour by reading in a paper of the low unemployment 
figures since the war; the other, a waverer, had his loyalty 
reinforced by reading in the Mirror “‘so many things we had 
ourselves experienced in the past”, including unemployment 
and the Means Test. The Mirror perhaps influenced one elector 
against Labour. She had voted Labour in 1945, had not voted 
in 1950, and was quite undecided at the first interview, although 
she believed she “‘ought to be a Conservative” because she and 
her husband had a small business. In the end she said that she 
voted Conservative because the Mirror’s account of the “bad 
old days” was too highly coloured to be accurate. The contrast 
between these two reactions to the same propaganda reveals 
the real difficulty encountered in trying to ascertain what 
forces influence electors in voting. In these cases, it is reason- 
able to suppose that the difference in the reactions is due not 
to different wording and emphasis, but to different attitudes 
of mind. Propaganda may provide a stimulus to some latent 
impulse, but the key to the problem of behaviour still lies in 
the social and mental background of the elector. Thus the key 
to political success with electors lies in finding the proper 
stimulus or adjusting the background by social legislation and 
education. 


INFLUENCE OF BROADCASTS 

A 1950 Liberal said he voted Conservative because of Mr. 
Eden’s broadcast and another Conservative stated that he had 
originally wavered but had been steadied by Conservative 
broadcasts and pamphlets. A Labour waverer, whose intention 
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was “undecided, but leaning towards Labour”, mentioned 
Mr. Attlee’s radio speech as having influenced him favourably. 
Another Labour waverer who had been so disgusted with 
Labour’s handling of the Persian situation that he was 
“undecided, but leaning towards Conservative” at the first 
interview, was re-converted by the Attlee and Morrison broad- 
casts. A 1950 Liberal, who had intended to vote Labour if 
there was no Liberal candidate, said Dr. Hill’s broadcast had 
confirmed this intention. 


THE INFLUENCE OF OTHER PROPAGANDA 

Party literature was mentioned as an influence only twice 
—by the Conservative waverer mentioned in the last para- 
graph, and by a regular Conservative voter. A Labour 
meeting has already been mentioned as an influence, although 
its effect was later counteracted by right-wing newspapers. 
Another Labour meeting apparently made a complete con- 
version; a 1950 Liberal, who was “undecided, but leaning 
towards Conservative’ when first interviewed, was so 
impressed by the Labour candidate’s speech at a meeting that 
he voted for him. 


INFLUENCE THROUGH PERSONAL CONTACTS 

All but eight of the personal contacts mentioned were with 
relatives. The phrases generally used were “‘family tradition” or 
“upbringing’’. Sometimes the family influence was placed in 
the context of a larger group—“I come from Torquay, and 
they are nearly all Conservatives there’. Husbands, however, 
were specifically mentioned by five Conservative and sixteen 
Labour voters. No men voters referred to the influence of their 
wives. 

Nineteen contacts were given by floaters, twelve of them 
by those who did not vote in 1950 although they were old 
enough to have done so; this is a high proportion, because this 
class amounted to only one-third of all floaters. Fifteen personal 
contacts were with relatives, seven with husbands, one with a 
daughter, one with a brother, while in five cases no more 
precise details were given than, for example, “general dis- 
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cussion at home’’. In three of the instances where husbands 
were mentioned, the elector herself had not voted in 1950 and 
said she had no political views of her own. Two other women 
were converted, physically at any rate, at the last moment. 
Both had voted Labour in 1950, but intended to vote Con- 
servative this time. One was persuaded otherwise by her 
husband and factory mates the night before, and the next day 
was “‘forced to the polling booth”. The other was won over by 
her husband on the way to the polls. The Conservatives gained 
two votes when two 1950 non-voters were converted by their 
husbands; one, according to his wife, had been “leading up to 
it ever since marriage”’. 

Four other electors referred to contacts outside the family. 
An intending Conservative, who had voted Conservative in 
1945 but Labour in 1950, voted Labour again in 1951 because 
his landlady told him to do so. Another elector, who had voted 
Labour at the two previous general elections, changed to 
Conservative, saying that previously he had come into contact 
only with members of the Labour Party. There were two 
instances of the influence of an employer. One previous Liberal 
voter was persuaded to vote Conservative by her employer, 
who went to the trouble of getting a Conservative membership 
card for her. Another elector claimed that she had always had 
Labour sympathies, but that in 1945 she had been persuaded 
to vote Conservative by her employer. After failing to vote in 
1950 she voted Labour once more in 1951. 

Personal contacts, especially family ones, were therefore 
an important factor in helping floaters to make their final 
decision. The survey did not ask questions about differences in 
voting inside families as has been done elsewhere. It appears, 
however, that the conversions just described tally with the 
descriptions given of the effects of cross-pressure inside families. 
The outside contacts also hint at the existence of ‘“‘opinion 
leaders’, relatively well-informed and forceful people, who 
spread ideas and themes at work and elsewhere.? Propaganda 
heard from such people is more effective than similar propa- 


1 Lazarsfeld, etc., op. cit., pp. 27 and 140. 
2 Ibid., p. xxii, p. 49 and p. 151. See also Ch. X, p. 113. 
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ganda issued by full-time party officials.1 A statement made by 
“old Sam” at the “‘local’’ is just common sense. The same 
statement made in an election address is party politics, and 
therefore suspect. 


TIME FOR A CHANGE 

This theme was expressed in various ways, such as “Time 
the Tories had a chance’, “Labour have done all they can”, 
or “Labour not doing any good: let the others see what they 
can do”. Naturally, it was used only by Conservative voters, 
and it was particularly common among floaters, over 10 per 
cent of whom mentioned it. The theme expressed disillusion- 
ment with the Labour Government’s performance under 
difficult world conditions. It was echoed even by a Labour 
regular, who could not quite bring herself to vote Con- 
servative—‘I thought we wanted a change: nothing was 
getting any better’’. If this reason for voting is taken at its face 
value, it supports the “swing of the pendulum” theory of © 
changes in government in Britain, based on the premise that 
there will always be some electors sufficiently disgusted with 
what a government has done not to vote for it, but still 
sufficiently credulous of what governments can do to vote for 
the alternative.? 


ISSUES 

Individual issues were mentioned by just over a quarter of 
the voters, or just under half of those who gave reasons. Some 
electors went out of their way to say that they were not 
interested in issues or that they “‘voted against Labour policy 
as a whole’’. The frequency of issues mentioned by more than 
two electors was as shown in Table 46, page 126. 

On the whole, floaters mentioned issues more often than 


1See article by Wilfrid Fienburgh, M.P. in the New Statesman and 
ip “The Tory Machine”, I, Vol. XLIII, No. 1108, 31st May, 1952, 
p. 636. 

2 Fourteen Conservative floaters, all changers, gave ““Time for a 
change”’ as a reason for voting, four of them having changed all the way 
from Labour. This would correspond to a gain of something like goo votes 
to the Conservatives, or half the reduction in the Labour majority. 
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TABLE 46 
ISSUES MENTIONED AS REASONS FOR VOTING, COMBINED SAMPLE 
Issue* By Conservative Voters By Labour Voters 
Regulars Floaters All Regulars Floaters All 
Nationalization 24 17 41 2 — 2 
Cost of Living II 12 23 I — I 
Government Waste 20 13 33 —— _- — 
Foreign Affairs/Peace 11 9 20 6 6 12 
Housing — a 3 7 3 = 3 
Co-operative Societies 3 -- 3 —- -= 
Health Service _ — — 9 4 13 
Unemployment/ 
Employment — — — 44 9 53 
Bad Conditions under 
former Conservative 
Governments — a= —- 10 3 13 


regulars, but among Labour voters, unemployment was an 
important exception. The issues mentioned proportionately 
oftener by the floaters were, in order, cost of living, foreign 
affairs, housing, nationalization and government waste by 
Conservatives, and foreign affairs and the health service by 
Labour. 

The regular voters mentioned two different kinds of issue. 
Some were “present day” issues, probably not giving a full 
explanation of why the voter finally voted the way he did. 
Other answers from regulars throw light on how ihe elector 
originally acquired faith in a particular party. Such reasons 
from Labour regulars largely took the form of references to 
unemployment in the family during the depression. Sometimes 
more general references were made to “hardships” under 
previous Conservative governments. In several cases, South 
Wales was mentioned, the name itself being regarded as a 
sufficient reason. This recalls the migration of unemployed 
from that area to Bristol during the depression twenty years 
ago.” The reason given by another Labour supporter for his 
allegiance was the misery he had seen when sailing round the 
coast as a cabin-boy between the wars. 


? The total number of issues listed in this table is slightly greater than 
the number of electors mentioning issues, because several electors 
mentioned more than one issue. 

*H. A. Shannon and E. Grebenik, “The Population of Bristol”, 
(N.1.E.S.R., 1943), pp. 27 and 34-5. 
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THE FLOATERS AND ISSUES: FOREIGN AFFAIRS AND PEACE 

The issues most frequently given by the floaters are shown 
in Table 46, p. 126. There are two points to note in Table 46 
—the large number of times nationalization was mentioned, 
in all cases unfavourably, by Conservative floaters, and the 
comparatively small number of floaters of both parties who cited 
foreign affairs. Conservative floaters gave much more pro- 
minence to nationalization under “‘reasons for voting”’ than 
they had when asked what the most important issues were. 
Conversely, although floaters of both parties thought preserva- 
tion of peace the most important issue, there were only fifteen 
mentions of it, or of anything else coming under the general 
heading of “‘foreign affairs’, by floaters. The issue, foreign 
affairs/peace was mentioned oftener by Conservative floaters 
than Labour floaters, nine times compared with six. If it is 
assumed that the regulars who mentioned foreign affairs/ 
peace among their “‘reasons for voting’”’ would have remained 
the same regardless of the issue, only about 2 per cent of the 
voters were influenced. Even if it is assumed that all regulars 
who mentioned the issue would have floated but for it, only 
about 4 per cent of the voters were affected.} 

It is, of course, quite possible that some floaters were 
influenced by this issue but did not say so. It is not easy, 
however, to explain why they should not say so. The phrase, 
“preservation of peace”, was among the issues about which 
electors were asked before being asked about reasons. An 
overwhelming proportion of the voters then placed it first in 
importance. The “peace issue”’, moreover, had featured largely 
in party propaganda and in the newspapers. It is a reasonable 
assumption that the effect of the reiteration of the theme would 
have been to increase the number of times it was mentioned in 
giving reasons for voting, not to decrease it. 

Conservative floaters who mentioned foreign affairs/peace 
as a reason for voting, stressed the ““mismanagement”’ aspect 
of foreign affairs rather than peace. This might have been 

1 Only one of the voters giving foreign affairs as a reason used the 
word “‘warmonger”. This elector who changed from Conservative to 


Labour said his reason was that the Conservatives were “rather war- 
mongers”’. 
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expected, since the emphasis was similar to that of Conservative 
propaganda in the early part of the campaign. Thus six out of 
these nine Conservative floaters quoted ‘“‘mismanagement” 
reasons and only three gave “‘peace”’ reasons. All six Labour 
floaters mentioned the peace aspect, which had been so much 
emphasized by the Labour Party towards the end of the 
campaign. 

It has sometimes been stated! that Labour’s use of the 
“‘peace”’ theme in the last few weeks before the election was so 
influential that it won fifty seats more for the party than it 
would otherwise have won. It is possible to examine the 
influence of the issue in Bristol North-East, by analysing 
changes in intention during the last two-and-a-half weeks 
among the floaters in Sample A who gave foreign affairs/peace 
as a reason for voting. In Sample A there was a swing to 
Labour during this period of about 0.4 per cent on this issue, 
corresponding in the electorate to a Labour gain of about 160 
votes and an equal Conservative loss. If only those floaters 
who quoted the peace aspect of foreign affairs/peace are 
considered, the swing in the sample was about 0.5 per cent, 
and the Labour gain and Conservative loss were each about 
200 votes. 

Because of the very small numbers of electors concerned, 
the possible sampling error in these calculations is very large 
and it may well be that the swing was much bigger.? All that 
can be said is that in Bristol North-East the total Labour gain 
on the peace issue in the last two-and-a-half weeks was probably 
about 400 votes,‘ a swing of about 0.5 per cent. Over the whole 
country, a Conservative loss of fifty seats and a Labour gain of 
the same amount would have been equivalent to a swing of 
about 2.5 per cent. 


PARTY IMAGES 
The term, ‘‘class image of a party’’, which was used in the 


+ For instance, by the party leader at the 1952 Conservative Party 
conference. 

* Sample B was not asked about intentions. 

* The actual ‘‘g5 per cent confidence limit’ was just over 3 per cent. 
* That is, a Labour gain of 200 votes and a Conservative loss of 200. 
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Greenwich Survey,! had previously occurred in a slightly 
different form in Graham Wallas’s Human Nature in Politics,? 
as a “‘party image’’. A person using such an image sees a party 
as favourable to the interests of a class or group with which he 
identifies himself. As is shown in Table 45, p. 120, this “party 
image” could be observed frequently in the reasons for voting 
given by the electors. The most usual type of image for Labour 
voters was that the party was the best for the working class. 
Sometimes Labour was said to be best for the working man or 
working people, or it was claimed that ““Labour always seems 
to think of ordinary people such as we are”. Occasionally a 
contrast was painted, such as in “Tories for lords and ladies, 
Labour for us”. The Labour Party was also identified with the 
interests of particular occupations—‘“‘all miners are Labour” 
or “I vote Labour because my family have always worked on 
the railway”. The group associated with the image of the party 
sometimes swelled to large dimensions, as in “Labour best for 
everyone”’, “Labour best for humanity”’, or “Labour best for 
the world’. In one instance identification with the party was 
indirect; a woman elector who worked at a chocolate factory 
and considered herself, ‘“‘middle middle class”, said that her 
husband, a brewer’s clerk, belonged to the working classes and 
that she must therefore try to help them. 

The Conservative voters’ party images were more varied. 
Sometimes the party was associated with free enterprise and 
business: ‘‘better for the business man; Labour would ruin the 
private shopkeeper”. In other cases Conservatism was 
identified with the good of the country, or with independence 
from government controls. Some electors believed that Labour 
had sacrificed the country’s interests for those of the working 
man. Others asserted that, although they were working men, 
they would not vote Labour. In one instance the party image 
was apparently associated with a group to which a voter 
wished to belong, his reason for voting Conservative being, “‘in 
order to better ourselves”. 

Party images were sometimes quoted along with issues, as 
1 Benney and Geiss, op. cil., pp. 318-319. 
* (Constable, 1948 edn.), p. 84. 
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in “Labour best for peace and man in street”. They were used 
more often by regulars than floaters. They were also more 
common among Labour voters, which parallels the finding in 
The People’s Choice that they were used more often in the 
U.S.A. by Democrats than Republicans. 


PARTY LEADERSHIP 

The category, superiority of party leaders, is almost 
indistinguishable from the party image category. Those who 
gave reasons of this type had an image of the Conservatives as 
the more capable party or the party with better educated 
leaders; for instance, ‘“‘there are business people in the party 
who understand high finance”. Sometimes both party image 
and belief in the party’s leaders were explicitly mentioned. One 
elector preferred the Conservatives because ‘‘they would tackle 
the country’s difficulties in a logical manner’’ and ‘“‘they are 
the party who don’t do too much”’. 


REASONS GIVEN BY THOSE WHO CHANGED THEIR INTENTIONS 
COMPLETELY 

So far, all floaters, whether waverers, early changers or 
late changers, have been lumped together. Of particular 
interest, however, is the behaviour of the twelve electors in 
Sample A who changed their intentions completely in the last 
two-and-a-half weeks, ten from ‘“‘Conservative” or ‘‘Undecided, 
but leaning towards Conservative” to Labour, two from 
“Labour” or “Undecided, but leaning towards Labour’ to 
Conservative. As far as can be seen, these changes in intention 
were genuine, and, because they were extreme, the reasons for 
them might be expected to be strong and compelling. They are 
therefore tabulated in Table 47, although the number of 
persons concerned is so small that no firm conclusions can be 
drawn. 

Details of most of these electors are given elsewhere in this 
chapter. The table seems to indicate the importance of personal 
contacts, but in view of the small numbers, this cannot be 
regarded as anything but suggestive. The elector who was 
1 See Ch. III, p. 27, Table 7 and pp. 31-32. 
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TABLE 47 
REASONS FOR VOTING, SAMPLE A 


‘oters who changed their voting intentions 
Srom one major party to another 
From Con. From Lab. 
Reason to Lab. to Con. 
Broadcasts 2 - 
Labour candidate’s 


speech at meeting I - 
Personal contacts? 3 - 
Foreign Affairs/Peace I I 
Others 3 I 


converted to Labour on peace said that at the start of the 
campaign he was anti-Labour because of stories of civil service 
extravagance. It is significant however, in view of the argument 
in Chapter XII,? that the elector also quoted a party image— 
“Labour is the only party which understands the working 
class”. In addition, one of the Labour voters who mentioned 
broadcasts said that, to begin with, he had been disgusted with 
Labour’s handling of “Persian oil”. Presumably, he was 
satisfied on this issue later—or else had forgotten about it, the 
immediate crisis or the publicity of it being over! The Con- 
servative voter who cited foreign affairs also mentioned the 
“split in the Labour Party”. No single issue, then, was very 
important in converting voters all the way from one major 
party to the other in the last two-and-a-half weeks. 


REASONS GIVEN BY NON-VOTERS 

It is later argued in Appendix A, p. 158, that a large pro- 
portion of those who refused to answer the questionnaire 
probably did not vote: the non-voters who answered the 
questionnaire and gave reasons for their voting behaviour were 
consequently imperfectly representative. It would not there- 
fore serve any useful purpose to make a detailed analysis of the 
reasons given. 

Broadly speaking, however, there were two main classes of 
non-voters, those who deliberately refrained and those who 
gave an excuse. About a quarter of those who gave reasons 

1 One husband, one husband and factory mates, one landlady. 


* pp. 136. et seq. 
1 
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were deliberate non-voters; four of these were uncompromising 
Liberals, one abstained on religious grounds, another was an 
individualist par excellence—‘One party or the other will get in. 
One must look after oneself. It is not my responsibility or 
business to vote.” 

Among those who gave excuses, about half pleaded illness. 
It was impossible to obtain complete details, but plain that in 
at least some of the instances, the illness was not too sudden or 
severe to have prevented the elector from voting by post. Two 
electors said that they were working late, five that they were 
out of the constituency on that day. Six gave reasons that were 
not completely convincing, for instance “‘no time’’. 

Those who intended to vote but did not, gave reasons for 
their intentions, similar to those of the electors who actually 
voted. Three people who had intended to vote Labour men- 
tioned the influence of a husband, three used party images, 
and one former young Conservative said that he had been 
converted to Labour by barrack-room arguments in the army. 
An intending Conservative said he had been converted from 
Labour by the Press, another gave the “time for a change” 
argument. 


SUMMARY 

If the reasons given by the electors in the sample are 
accepted, certain issues and the image of a party were the most 
often mentioned. Party images were quoted more by Labour 
than Conservative voters. Foreign affairs—including the peace 
issue—were not mentioned as often as might have been 
expected. Nationalization was mentioned much more often 
by Conservatives than in the answer to the “most important 
issue”’ question. Unemployment was given oftener than any 
other issue by Labour voters, often with reference to the 
depression between the wars. 

Neither the ability of the candidates nor specific propa- 
ganda sources were referred to very often, although mentions 
were more frequent among the floaters, the most often quoted 
sources—perhaps naturally, in view of their great importance 
—being newspapers and broadcasts. The “time for a change” 
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theme was also commoner with the floaters, as were references 
to personal influences. Most of these were from the voter’s 
family: the husbands of women floaters were particularly 
important influences. Roughly a quarter of the non-voters who 
answered the questionnaire deliberately abstained from 


voting. 











CHAPTER XII 


An Examination of the Reasons the Electors 
gave for Voting 


“Certainly no basic reshuffling of party alignments is possible 
unless the subconscious, emotional loyalties of the voters are 
reshuffled.” 

SAMUEL LUBELL: The Future of American Politics 


examine and try to interpret fully the motives behind the 

reasons given by the electors for voting in a particular 
way. It does not seek to do as much as this, but merely tries to 
assess how far the reasons given in the previous chapter can be 
accepted, and draw some limited conclusions. 


| ‘OR this chapter to be complete, it should perhaps 


CONCLUSIONS FROM PREVIOUS CHAPTER 

To begin with, certain negative conclusions may perhaps 
be drawn; for instance, that the personal influence of candidates 
was not important and that specific items of propaganda, 
especially meetings and party literature, did not in isolation 
have much direct effect. One important positive conclusion is 
that the voting of many electors was influenced by a party 
image, even if the process by which such images are built up 
is not completely clear. 


ISSUES AS REASONS FOR VOTING 

Issues cannot be uncritically accepted as reasons for voting. 
There are serious obstacles to the simple view that, where an 
issue is mentioned as a reason, an elector has calculated the 
relative importance of issues and then made a decision based 
on the merits of rival party policies on the most important 
ones. The first obstacle has already been encountered; regular 
supporters often quoted an issue, relating to current con- 
ditions, as having determined their votes, but would almost 
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certainly have continued on their course of undeviating support 
anyway, irrespective of this particular issue. 

Floaters who mentioned issues as reasons for voting are 
more likely to have been decisively influenced by them. 
Table 46, p. 126, indicates that such floaters made up about 
10 per cent of all voters. Even here, however, there is a second 
obstacle, the difficulty of reconciling the issues most often 
quoted as reasons in Table 46 with the issues thought to be 
important in Table 39. The “most important” issues were 
found to be the preservation of peace and cost of living, but 
these! were given less often as reasons than were issues not 
regarded as so important—nationalization among Con- 
servatives, and employment among Labour voters. From the 
figures, a conceivable explanation is that a larger number of 
electors thought preservation of peace and cost of living 
important but a much smaller number thought them vitally 
important, whereas a comparatively small number of electors 
thought nationalization and employment important but a 
relatively high proportion thought them vitally important and 
therefore quoted them as reasons for voting. This, however, is 
unlikely to be the true explanation. In the first place, preserva- 
tion of peace is likely to have been regarded as more important 
than nationalization by almost any criterion of importance. In 
the second place, the electors who gave nationalization and 
employment as reasons did not in fact place them high in order 
of importance when replying to the “important issues” 
question. Table 48 shows the number of times that floaters 
who gave certain issues as reasons also gave those issues as 
important at the same interview. 

Table 48 does not include housing or the health service, 
given as reasons by a very small number of floaters, or “bad 
conditions under Conservative governments’? and “‘govern- 
ment waste’’, which were not included among the eight issues 
out of which the electors in the sample were asked to choose 
the most important. 

1 Even if all “‘reasons” coming under “foreign affairs” are counted, 
instead of only those corresponding to preservation of peace. 

* This phrase often related to unemployment in the inter-war period. 
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TABLE 48 
FLOATERS— ISSUES GIVEN AS REASONS FOR VOTING AND ISSUES 
GIVEN AS IMPORTANT, COMBINED SAMPLE 


Number of times Number of times Number of times 
issue was given issue was given issue was given 


as reason for as the most among the three 
voting important most important 
By Conservative floaters: 
Nationalization 17 I 2 
Cost of Living 12 4 10 
Foreign Affairs/Peace 9 8 8 
By Labour floaters: 
Unemployment/ 
Employment 9 2 5 
Foreign Affairs/Peace 6 6 6 


Some striking differences appear in Table 48. Floaters who 
gave foreign affairs/peace as a reason for voting also considered 
it as an important issue and the same was true, to a lesser 
extent, for cost of living. But only five of the nine Labour 
floaters who gave employment as a reason put it in the three 
most important issues, and only two out of the seventeen 
Conservative floaters giving nationalization as a reason put it 
among the three most important. It is understandable that 
floaters might not put such issues first in order of importance 
because of the domination of the current situation by the 
“preservation of peace”’ issue. But the fact that they were not 
placed in the first three issues suggests that they were not 
regarded as particularly important. 

To sum up, it is apparent that some of the issues given as 
reasons by regulars are not by themselves conclusive, and that 
certain types of issues given as reasons by floaters, such as 
nationalization, may not be regarded by them as important 
issues. 


ISSUES AND PARTY IMAGE 

The issues given as reasons for voting which are not 
regarded as very important in themselves are nevertheless 
supremely important because they have been associated with a 
party. They approximate, in fact, to the definition of a party 


1 See Oreanu op. cit., p. 9. 
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image. It is significant that nationalization is the issue on which 
there is the biggest difference of principle between the party 
organizations, and that employment is the issue on which the 
biggest anti-Conservative “myth” has been built.1 The Con- 
servatives who quoted nationalization may have thought it 
unimportant as an issue but felt that it was important as a 
symbol. For a large number of people the Conservative Party 
has established itself as the anti-nationalization party, and 
nationalization has been depicted as a monster. Similarly, the 
Labour Party has succeeded in “‘putting across’’ the view that 
pre-war unemployment was highest under Conservative 
governments and that post-war full employment resulted from 
Labour policy. In this way certain issues or categories have 
been elevated to the status of party images. A party, so to 
speak, “‘annexes’’ particular issues and assimilates them to 
its own image. It is notable that all the issues in Table 46, 
with the exception of peace, appear to have been annexed in 
this way; they are quoted as reasons by one party or the other, 
but never to any extent by both.? 

On this view, a Conservative who says that his reason for 
voting is hostility to nationalization is not necessarily claiming 
that he thinks nationalization in itself is important. He is 
merely identifying himself with the Conservative Party’s 
opposition to nationalization, which constitutes one of the 
limited differences in principle between the parties.? This 
particular difference in principle, stressed over a long period 
by party propaganda, has made its mark on the voter and is 
accepted as symbolic of the party’s whole policy, even though 
he may be imperfectly aware of, say, the difference between 
the Iron and Steel Corporation and the British Iron and Steel 


1 The word ‘‘myth” in this sentence has no implication of truth or 
falsity. 

?’'The “annexation” of cost of living by the Conservatives would 
appear to be temporary, the party in power being blamed for six years of 
rising prices. 

3 See A. L. Lowell, op. cit., “‘the members of every church have accepted 
its dogmas because they belonged to it, quite as much as they have clung 
to the church on account of a belief in its creed”, (p. 17). Also, (a man) 
“accepts the doctrines and the church itself for much the same reason. 
Both of them form part of what the Germans call his ‘Weltanschauung’.” 
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Federation. The close resemblance of this type of issue to 
“party image”’ is further suggested by the fact that the two 
were often quoted together. Eleven Labour voters mentioned 
employment as well as party image: seven Conservatives gave 
nationalization along with either a party image or the superior 
ability of Conservative leaders. Thus an issue may be quoted as 
a reason for voting, not because it is thought to be very 
important, but because of its particular associations with one 
or other of the parties. But this is only a relatively clear instance 
of the general resemblance between issues and party images: 
an issue may be important in its own right and yet also have 
some of the characteristics of a party image.! In essence what 
the Labour Party was trying to do on the peace issue in the 
1951 election was to create an image of the Conservatives as 
the party more likely to involve the country in war. Apparently 
it had very limited success in Bristol North-East. 


ISSUES AND THE MANDATE 

The above argument has a bearing on the now largely 
discredited doctrine of the mandate. In one form of. this it is 
maintained that a political party which wins office at a general 
election has a mandate to carry out the main legislative pro- 
posals in its election programme.? The weaknesses in the 
doctrine are well known. The above argument bears only on 
one, the difficulty that at a general election each elector has 
only a single vote: how can he use it so as to express at the 
same time approval or disapproval of several issues? The 
common sense answer is that the elector’s vote merely indicates 
that on the whole he likes the look of one party’s programme 
rather than another’s, but does not imply support for all its 
proposals. 

The common sense view is reinforced by the argument 


1 Listeners to the broadcasts of the Democratic Party’s National 
Convention ,in July, 1952, could not fail to note the way in which 
references to unemployment in the U.S.A. in 1932 were used to convey an 
unflattering image of the Republican party. 

* For the development of the doctrine see C. S. Emden: The People 
and Constitution (Oxford, 1933). For a modern criticism see T. E. Utley in 
the Cambridge Journal, Vol. 3, p. 15. 
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developed above. Just over half the electors who gave reasons 
for voting—or about 30 per cent of all electors—mentioned 
issues. Two-thirds of these were staunch party supporters who 
would have voted the way they did in any case. Of the other 
third many were citing issues, such as unemployment or 
nationalization, which were really more akin to party images. 
The maximum proportion of voters whose vote was primarily 
decided by an issue or issues cannot have been more than 
10 per cent, and may have been much smaller. 

It has been remarked that where, as in Australia, there is a 
separate vote, or referendum, ostensibly on a specific issue, 
many votes are believed to be cast not on the issue at all, but 
are guided by more general political considerations such as the 
record of the political parties supporting or opposing the 
referendum. There is a close similarity between these electors 
and the voters of North-East Bristol who said that their party 
would do the best job on an issue mainly because of “party 
loyalty’, and not because they had particular reason to believe 
in its superiority in this particular field. 

If this is so, how can a single general election, not even 
nominally held on issues, possibly give a mandate to a govern- 
ment on a number of issues? In such an election, issues 
inevitably become confused with general attitudes, often in the 
form of party images. Voters may think their party stronger on 
some issues than others, but such opinions cannot easily be 
divorced from their general support for a party. The difficulty 
of obtaining opinions on particular issues is not mainly 
mechanical, arising from the circumstance that there is only a 
single election and several issues, but psychological, deriving 
from the complexity of the elector’s own opinions and 
emotions, and the difficulty of distinguishing issues from 
images. 


CRITIQUES OF VOTING BEHAVIOUR 

It is tempting to moralize on the behaviour of the electors 
and to condemn it as ill-informed and unreflective. To be sure, 
this survey shows that the knowledge many voters had about 
elections was slight. The action of one voter who changed from 
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Labour to Conservative provides an extreme example: she 
meant to vote Labour but made a mistake in the name of the 
candidate. Another lady, who wished to vote Conservative, 
still did not know which candidate was which when she arrived 
at the polling station; she tackled this problem indirectly by 
asking an onlooker the name of the Labour candidate and then 
voting for the other name. A Labour waverer, who intended 
Conservative, voted Labour again because “Labour have got 
the country into a pickle and they should go back and get it 
out again”. These are particular and extreme examples. They 
are reinforced, however, by the evidence that some voters 
were probably imperfectly aware that particular propositions 
were typical of certain parties.! 

Clearly, therefore, many voters are ill-informed about the 
programmes of the parties and indeed about elections in 
general. Many others do not trouble to make a solemn and 
deliberate choice when they vote. This is reflected in the high 
proportion of persistent “‘regulars’”” who support each major 
party, and illustrated by the elector who, in response to the 
question, “What made you decide to vote the way you did?” 
answered, “I did not need to decide. I always vote Labour”. 

But this type of criticism must not be pushed too far. It 
would be incorrect, for instance, to stigmatize voting behaviour 
as “irrational” merely because it was habitual or impulsive 
and not the product of premeditation.2 Nor would it be 
appropriate to condemn, by using the word “irrational” or 
another emotionally toned word, those who do not cast their 
votes because of particular issues. There is no reason for alarm 
in the fact that a large number of electors do not construct a 
calculus of issues before deciding how to vote. An elector is not 
necessarily behaving irrationally when he votes for a party, not 

1 See Ch. IX, p. 110. 

®? See the article by Michael Oakeshott, “Rational Conduct”, in the 
Cambridge Journal, Vol. 4, No. 1, p. 3. The article seems to suggest, 
however, that, for the word “rational” to be applied to conduct, some 
knowledge about the activity engaged in is necessary (p. 20). The 
difficulties in giving a satisfactory definition of rationality in voting 
behaviour are demonstrated by Bernard Berelson on ‘Democratic 


Theory and Public Opinion”, Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 16, No. 3, 
1952, Pp. 313-330. 
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on issues, but because he has identified his interests with a 
particular image of it. He may conclude that there is very little 
difference between the rival policies, but believe that one party 
is more likely to have the interests of his particular group at 
heart, whether it consists of miners or of shopkeepers. This 
belief may be firmly grounded in his own past experience. 
Finally, the advances in political knowledge, maturity and 
sobriety which have been made in the last fifty years should not 
be ignored. General Elections today are no longer the noisy 
affairs that they were, and election propaganda, like com- 
mercial advertising, is more subtle than it formerly was. 
Again, it was generally believed before the war that electors 
could be scared by shock tactics, as in 1901 and 1931, but the 
Laski issue in 1945! and the peace issue in 1951 were com- 
parative failures. Politicians have apparently succeeded in 
educating their masters—at least to the point where they 
recognize the more obvious manoeuvres of politicians. 


1 See McCallum and Readman, op. cit., pp. 144 ff. 














CHAPTER XIII 


Conclusions 


HE conclusions which emerge from this study are, 

strictly speaking, applicable only to the electors of 

Bristol North-East. Since the findings in general con- 
firm the results of previous studies, however, they contribute 
to the knowledge of the basic pattern of voting characteristics 
in similar mixed urban constituencies. In so far as the further 
conclusions emerge to a large extent from a closer analysis of 
this basic pattern, they, too, may be assumed to have a more 
general application. 

The behaviour of the electors may perhaps be classified in 
terms of long-term trends and of short-term fluctuations. Some 
of the conclusions reached in Chapters IV and V are likely to 
apply, in their essentials, to several general elections over a 
period of years. Their general validity, however, is affected by 
important political changes, so that some of the “factual” 
conclusions, for instance that older people tend to vote Con- 
servative rather than Labour, can possibly be partly explained 
by developments following on the rise of the Labour Party 
and the decline of the Liberal Party after the first world war. 
Superimposed on these long-term trends, there are short- 
term variations, the most important of which are the reaction 
of the electorate against the government in power, and the 
reversal of some voting intentions just before an election. From 
the long-term point of view, the results agree largely with 
previous findings in this and other countries. The analysis of 
“factual” characteristics is pushed a stage further here, how- 
ever. By examination of the various characteristics for inter- 
actions with each other as well as with voting, it seems evident 
that certain of these characteristics, like age, which apparently 
have an independent effect, can be explained largely in terms 
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of one of them—social class: differential death-rates among 
different social classes, for instance, cannot fail to have some 
effect on the class composition of the electorate. Even if the 
tangle is not entirely unravelled, it is perhaps at least an 
advantage to recognize that there is a problem to be solved. 
Many previous statements about voting characteristics have 
been mere statements about association between age and 
voting, between sex and voting, between income and voting, 
with no regard to the possibility of interaction between the 
various factors, or the recent or contemporary conditions which 
may give rise to the relationships. It was found, rather 
unexpectedly, that the floaters did not seem to be noticeably 
different in their characteristics from the other voters. 

With regard to the short-term fluctuations, comparisons of 
1950 votes, voting intentions at the first interview, and 1951 
votes, show that at the start of the campaign, Labour had lost 
popular support since the previous election, but made a partial 
recovery by polling day. There was therefore, a net gain to the 
Conservative Party, but not so great a gain as appeared likely 
two-and-a-half weeks before polling day. Part of the Con- 
servative gain was the result of their bigger share of the 
partitioned Liberals, but contrary to some widely held views, 
probably the greater part consisted of the direct gain from 
Labour which an opposition generally expects to win from the 
party in power. The fact that Labour won more of the new 
voters was largely the result of its gaining more of the voters 
too young to have voted in 1950. 

Attempting to influence the electors’ behaviour were the 
two party machines. The maximum extent of each ‘party’s 
canvass was probably not more than 50 per cent, and the 
agents, both being realists, did not claim much more than 
this. The efficiency of the parties in getting out the vote was 
probably about the same. It would seem that, unless the legal 
limit for expense goes up or the cost of printing goes down, 
more and more breaks with traditional methods of campaigning 
will have to be made. 

On the local level the parties performed variations on the 
national propaganda themes, largely on issues which party 
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headquarters had formulated. In local propaganda the 
intrinsically important issues of peace and cost of living were 
stressed in addition to those which a party emphasized because 
it believed it held an advantage on them—for instance, 
Labour on employment, or Conservatives on housing. The 
themes were reproduced with yet more eccentric variations by 
the vocal electors. 

The electors seem to have exposed themselves directly 
more to national propaganda, on the radio and in newspapers, 
than to local. These national sources were also mentioned 
more often than local ones as having contributed to an 
electors’ voting decision. Although, in the main,the electors 
exposed themselves to what they wanted to hear—that is, to 
the propaganda of the party for which they eventually voted— 
they also gave the other side a hearing. It was unfortunately not 
possible to trace the full extent to which propaganda reached 
voters indirectly, through the vocal electors in factories, queues, 
and so on. Non-voters, and also those who could have voted in 
1950 but did not, exposed themselves less than other voters. So 
did those who had changed from one major party to the other. 
Although party propaganda was largely phrased in terms of 
issues, it had little effect during the campaign on the electors’ 
opinions about which party would do best on specific issues. It 
may have made them think that particular issues, such as 
peace, were more important. But on no single issue is there any 
evidence that either party gained or lost support during the last 
two-and-a-half weeks. Each party’s supporters were more 
firmly convinced of the party’s superiority than before, but of 
its general superiority, and not of its superiority on any specific 
issue. 

It is clear that each party is regarded as stronger on certain 
issues, for instance, Labour on employment, but even on this 
issue the majority of the Conservatives were loyal. Party 
allegiance is reflected in the belief in the party on issues rather 
than the reverse. Different results were obtained on the pro- 
positions where no party label was attached. A surprisingly 
large number of Labour voters was more favourable to Con- 
servative propositions than to Labour ones. 
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The comparative unimportance of issues is also suggested 
by the answers given when the electors were asked what made 
them finally decide to vote as they did. Only just over a quarter 
of the electors mentioned issues in reply to this question, and 
some of these quoted other reasons as well. Even the issue of 
peace was probably not as important in this constituency as 
some politicians believed it was nationally. It is impossible to 
say more, because the number of electors concerned was small. 
Only a low proportion of the electors who mentioned issues 
could in fact have been decisively swayed by them; some were 
regular party supporters anyway, and, in many instances, 
reasons given resembled party images more than issues. The 
“time for a change”’ theme and personal, especially family, 
contacts were important for floaters. 

In two senses the picture of a local election campaign is not 
a clear and detailed map but an impressionistic canvas. In the 
first place, the voting motives of individuals are obscure: few 
electors vote deliberately, in the sense that they weigh up the 
pros and cons of each party or candidate at each election. This 
is not to say that the electors do not have sound reasons for 
voting in a particular way. For many electors, however, their 
reasons are deeply rooted in their personal experience and 
social environment, and they vote almost as much by instinct 
as by deliberate reasoning. It is convenient to say that many 
have the image of a particular party in their minds, correspond- 
ing to symbols; but, beyond the circumstances that the images 
may be disguised as issues, little is known about how they take 
shape. It would seem that they are formed only slowly: the 
image of the Labour Party as the ‘‘anti-unemployment”’ 
party took some years to develop. It proved difficult, too, to 
create an image of a Conservative “‘war’’ party in the course 
of a single election. 

Secondly, the exact routes by which party propaganda 
reaches the voter and the cumulative effect of many, as 
opposed to individual, items are imperfectly known. At first 
sight, for instance, it would seem that the electioneering efforts 
of the local parties are successful in getting out the vote, but 
have little direct influence in converting electors. But the 
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indirect effects, although harder to measure, are almost certainly 
of great importance. They include the impact of reports of 
election meetings in local papers and the transmission of 
propaganda themes by vocal electors to those with whom they 
come into contact. In fact, the most promising extension of local 
party activity might take the form of “‘training” vocal electors to 
influence people more effectively. Nor should the effects of party 
activity between elections be ignored. Not only does it assist in 
the conversion of “early changers”; it also helps to “‘soften 
up” others who change during the campaign, and to keep 
supporters from wavering. 

The present survey, in so far as it concerned the individual 
voter, attempted to use in Great Britain some of the methods 
employed in The People’s Choice. Its scope was limited, however, 
by considerations of expense and by the lack of experience of 
the interviewers. Therefore, questions were not framed so as 
to measure the intensity with which opinions were held or how 
much of the propaganda which electors claimed to have read 
had been understood. Nor was any attempt made to learn about 
voting opinions within a family or about the exact role of 
opinion leaders. Such questions should be asked in any future 
survey in this country which commands adequate resources. 
In addition, the age/income/social class complex described in 
Chapters IV and V could perhaps be examined by making case 
studies of those who had ever changed from one major party 
to the other and finding out the age, social status and so on of 
the voters at the time of changing. 

In the main, however, further advance in this kind of 
survey depends on the application of statistical and psycho- 
logical techniques. As previously stated,! specially designed 
samples can be used to study more closely the behaviour of 
specially selected sections of the electorate. The psychologist 
can perhaps devise questionnaires with which to make an 
indirect approach to learning the “reasons” for voting. Direct 
questions on this evoke a number of “reasons” many of which 
are simply rationalizations. It may be possible, through 
indirect questions designed to uncover reasons for voting, to 


1 Ch. I, p. 6. 
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find out which issues really move the voters, and which are 
merely quoted as images or symbols. From the point of view of 
method, prospects for future research are perhaps rather more 
promising than has sometimes been thought; the cautious 
authors of the Droylsden survey themselves suggest that the 
voting behaviour of particular sections of the community could 
be studied more intensively. In view of the arguments about 
party images advanced in Chapters XI and XII, perhaps the 
most promising field for closer study would be groups of the 
electorate, each selected to contain persons of the same social 
status. There would, however, be some formidable sampling 
difficulties to be overcome if random selection were to be used 
within each group in preference to the quota method. 

On the political plane, the influence of party propaganda 
on electors is more indirect and the ways in which voting 
decisions are arrived at are more obscure than might have been 
supposed. The complex processes by which party images are 
developed in the electors’ minds after exposure to party 
propaganda are yet to be explained. 

A final question remains, which can be answered only in 
general terms: does this survey of Bristol North-East give any 
indication of what the fortunes of the parties will be in future 
years? When the various hypotheses about long-term trends 
are considered together, what is the net result ? 

It is difficult to see very far ahead because a party split or 
a rearrangement of parties, or an alteration in the method of 
election, might completely transform the political setting in 
which long-term trends would operate. Assuming that there 
are no radical changes of this sort, there are perhaps four 
underlying forces which can be singled out as especially 
important for the future. Two of these, which work in opposite 
directions, are concerned with differential birth rates and death 
rates in the various social groups. 

It has been shown that the higher birth rate in the lower 
social groups favours the Labour Party while the lower death 
rate in the higher social groups benefits the Conservative 
Party.! Both these advantages are decreasing with the passing 
? In Chapters IV and V. 
kK 
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of time. The differences between the death rates of the lower 
social groups and those for other social groups are narrowing; 
so are the differences between the birth rates of the groups. 
In addition to these two opposing “demographic” influ- 
ences, there are two others which also work in different 
directions. In favour of the Labour Party is the fact that its 
comparative newness has hitherto probably prevented some 


older electors from supporting it; this influence should diminish_ 


in the future. The Conservatives, on the other hand, may 
benefit from long-term alterations in the class structure of the 
electorate resulting from shifts in the members employed in 
various occupations or changes in the nature and status of 
occupations. Mr. Angus Maude, M.P. writes, ““Superficially, 
it might seem that an expanding lower middle class, with the 
growth of lower middle class ways of life among the working 
class, would be likely to produce a more widespread pre- 
disposition towards conservatism”’.} 

Unfortunately, it is practically impossible to gauge the net 
effect of these influences in a single constituency. Some of the 
data required (for differential death rates, for example) may be 
available only for areas which may not coincide with con- 
stituency areas. Nor could some of the influences be accurately 
measured by a series of surveys in a constituency. Apart from 
possible boundary changes, the social structure of the electorate 
may alter because of migration to or from other constituencies, 
so that changes in its class composition may not be typical of 
the country as a whole. Long term trends can be assessed 
properly only on a larger scale, perhaps on the national level. 

Nevertheless, it is perhaps only intensive constituency 
surveys like the present which can distinguish between the 
facade of temporary fluctuations resulting from the influence 
of issues and the appeal of themes such as the “‘time for a 
change”, and the underlying long-term influences which 
determine basic party strengths. 


1 Political Quarterly, Vol. XXIV, No. 2, April-June 1953. 
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APPENDIX A 


The Representativeness of the Sample 


S mentioned in Chapter II, this appendix is concerned 
with assessing the effects of failure to obtain information 
from some of the electors in the sample. It investigates 

the extent to which this failure may have impaired the 
representativeness of the sample. 


REMOVALS AND THOSE NOT AVAILABLE 

The first broad category of those for whom there is no 
completed questionnaire is that of persons who were not 
available for interview. For the dead, the sick and incapable, 
and service voters, no explanation is necessary, and the number 
is comparatively small. The removals require more dis- 
cussion, however. Numerically they are much more important, 
amounting to thirty-eight in Sample A, and forty-one in 
Sample B. It is quite possible that persons who move tend to 
be of a particular age, type, sex or class. In previous pages,} 
however, it is shown that persons of the same social class tend 
to vote similarly. Therefore, since substitutes for removals were 
found from the same immediate neighbourhood in Sample A 
and from the same ward in Sample B, it is probable that the 
distribution of substitutes by votes was not very different from 
that of the originals. So far as young people are more mobile 
than old people, and a higher proportion of old people vote 
Conservative,! the effect of substitution may be a slight bias in 
favour of the Conservatives. On the other hand, the presence 
in Bristol North-East of an old people’s institution, in which 
there appears to be a large turnover of residents, offsets this 
to some extent. The net effect of substitution for removals is 
therefore considered to be negligible. 


1 See Chapter IV, pp. 37. 
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REFUSALS 

The second broad category to be considered comprises 
persons who refused to co-operate with the interviewer by not 
answering any questions at all, or by withholding the basic 
information about voting. Of those selected for the sample 
who were found and were capable of being interviewed, the 
proportion refusing to co-operate was 8.5 per cent in Sample A, 
g.1 per cent in Sample B. A further 4.2 per cent of Sample A 
refused to co-operate at the second interview. 

These refusals were very diverse in character. One inter- 
viewer reported on a visit to one of the old people’s institutions, 
The elector he had gone to see was a rather ancient gentleman 
who was just interested enough to read the letter of intro- 
duction. His reaction, however, was to draw his sheet over his 
face, let the questionnaire fall to the ground and refuse to 
come forth. After an interval, the interviewer accepted defeat. 
On another occasion, the reply to a request for a second inter- 
view was the brief statement “I voted as I said I would”. 
Reference to answers at the previous interview showed that 
the elector had been “‘undecided whether to vote”, and that 
he had not voted on any previous occasion! The following 
quotation from an interviewer’s report needs no further 
comment here.? “This elector stated that he had no interest 
whatsoever in politics, and therefore had no opinions. He said 
that he had never used his vote, and had no intention of voting 
in this election. Owing to his complete lack of interest, he 
declined to answer the questions on the questionnaire.” In 
one or two instances, the people who refused to answer questions 
on voting were civil servants or the wives of civil servants. The 
wife of one government official made the directors of the survey 
face an unusual ethical decision. While refusing officially to 
answer any questions on voting, she stated unofficially to the 
interviewer that she was a Labour supporter, and intended to 
vote that way. The decision to class her as a failure was made 
easier by the fact that she refused to divulge any information 
about previous voting. One or two references were also made to 
the secrecy of the ballot. Some electors thought that this meant, 

1 See Ch. VIII, p. 98. 
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not that they had the right to refuse information about how 
they voted, but that there was a law against their giving this 
information even if they wanted to. 

Quite clearly, if the reasons for refusing are in any way 
closely related to the subject of investigation—in this case, 
voting behaviour—the refusal rates may introduce bias into 
the results of the sample. There is, unfortunately, no reliable 
guide as to the level and effect of refusal rates on surveys of this 
type. The British Institute of Public Opinion and polls generally 
may or may not make use of their experience of refusals in 
prediction, but they seldom publish any details about their 
refusal rates. In their 1950 election survey, the Manchester 
University team gave their refusal rate as just over 6 per cent, 
but no statement was made in the subsequent survey at 
Droylsden in 1951. General remarks to the effect that ‘‘only a 
small number escaped the net” or “‘refused to co-operate”’ are 
of no value in assessing the validity of a sample. Apart from 
suggesting that the refusal rates in these samples are probably 
comparable with those obtained in other surveys, it is not 
proposed further to discuss this particular aspect, but to con- 
centrate on the effects of the refusals on the samples. 

The important problem, as far as the refusal rate is con- 
cerned, is to decide whether the characteristic of refusal to 
co-operate is associated with voting behaviour. To do this, it 
is necessary to check the distribution of personal character- 
istics, such as the way people voted, as observed in the sample, 
against the true distribution in the sample population as a 
whole. It will also be possible under certain conditions, to use 
Sample B as a means of testing results obtained in Sample A. 

The usual method of testing the representativeness of 
sample results in election surveys is to compare voting and sex 
distribution in the sample with the corresponding distribution 
for the whole electorate. However, this does not make use of 
some important information which is available for British 
urban constituencies, the sex distribution by municipal wards, 
and the distribution of voters and non-voters by wards. In the 
following paragraphs, a series of checks customarily used in 
testing the representativeness of sample results in election 
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surveys, is carried out. The basic principle used is that if 
differences between the sample and the whole electorate are 
small enough to be attributed to random sampling fluctua- 
tions, they are not regarded as indicating any appreciable 
amount of bias. The rigorous test procedure is explained in 
Appendix B, and the results of the tests are set out so that they 
can be verified. 


(A) CHECKS OF THE SAMPLES CONSIDERED AS A WHOLE 

The simplest test for sample bias is to compare the distri- 
bution of votes in the samples with that of the whole electorate. 
The comparison for those who voted is made in Diagram I, 
page 153- 

On the basis of this test, both samples are satisfactory, for 
the differences are well within recognized sampling limits for a 
sample of this size. It is also possible to check the sex distribu- 
tion of the final samples against the true! sex distribution shown 
by the electoral registers. Application of the test procedures to 
the figures shown below indicate that both samples also satisfy 
this criterion. 


TABLE 2 
SEX DISTRIBUTION OF FINAL SAMPLES AND POPULATION 
Proportion 
Male Female Total No. in Group 
Sample A 48.5 51.5 100 403 
Sample B 48.1 51.9 100 420 
Electorate 46.2 53.8 100 49,911 


See Test No. 2. 


It may be noted that in both the voting and the sex distri- 
bution, differences between the sample and the electorate 


1 Since sex must be judged by Christian names, there is a possibility 
of slight error in a count from the Register, e.g., one of our interviewers, 
finding that the first name of the person to be interviewed was ‘‘Audrey” 
very properly asked for Miss or Mrs. Audrey Smith, and she interviewed 
Mrs. Audrey Smith. Mrs. Smith, however, was an intelligent woman, 
and had also consulted the electoral register about her right to vote. At 
the second interview she pointed out to the interviewer that it was her 
husband, not herself, who appeared in the Register as Audrey Smith. This 
demonstrates the importance of interviewing the right person in the 
sample enquiries. The lady voted Conservative while her husband voted 
Labour! 
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proportions are in the same direction. This does not necessarily 
imply sample bias, since application of the significance tests 
to both samples simultaneously shows that such differences in 
two consecutive samples are not improbable. It does seem to 
suggest, however, that further checks are necessary. In addition 
to this, these tests, although they have hitherto been accepted 
as sufficient to establish the randomness and therefore the 
validity of single samples, can be criticized on two important 
points. Firstly, they make no use for testing purposes of 
information obtained about persons who did not vote, although, 
in fact, any electorate in which there was a two-party contest 
can be divided for test purposes into three classes: those who 
voted Conservative, those who voted Labour, and those who 
did not vote. This threefold classification provides us with a 
useful test of the effect on the samples of refusals. Application of 
the usual tests to our samples shows that the number of non- 
voters is understated. 

If the samples are truly random, however, non-voters 
should be represented in the samples in their proper pro- 
portions, with the minor reservation that substitution of 
residents for electors who have moved would tend to raise in 
the samples the proportion of persons who voted. By setting 
up a number of different assumptions, and testing the results 
given by each in turn, there is evidence that many of those 
who refused were, in fact, non-voters. The arguments on this 
will be set out in detail later in this appendix. 

The second criticism of the ordinary methods of testing is 
that they make no use of information available about the 
composition of the constituency, that is, the sex and voting 
distribution by municipal wards. The importance of this 
information for investigations of voting behaviour is best 
explained by an illustration. Since Hillfields Ward, for instance, 
is predominantly Labour, while District Ward is predominantly 
Conservative, those who vote Conservative in Hillfields or 
Labour in District will necessarily be in a minority. Because 
they vote differently from their neighbours, they may be 
reluctant to answer the questionnaires. The effect of their 
refusal to co-operate will be obscured in a test applied to the 
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two wards combined, since the two tendencies will offset each 
other. This will not occur in a test which covers ward, as well 
as constituency distribution. 


(B) ANALYSIS BY MUNICIPAL WARDS 

It will be convenient to begin the analysis by examining 
more closely the distribution of non-voters.! The distribution 
of electors by wards, and the recorded vote in each ward are 
shown in the following table: 


TABLE 3 
ELECTORATE AND VOTES RECORDED, BRISTOL N.E. 1951 
(1) Whole Electorate 











Ward Electorate Votes Recorded _ Per cent of Total 
District 12,546 10,221 81.5 
Eastville 10,927 9,304 85.1 
Hillfields 11,883 10,147 85.4 
Stapleton 14,555 11,733 80.6 

Total 49,911 41,405 83.0 
(2) Sample A 

Ward No. in Sample Recorded as Voting Per cent of Total 
District 100 97 97-0 
Eastville 85 80 94-1 
Hillfields 101 98 97-0 
Stapleton 117 108 92.3 

Total 403 383 95:0 





See Test No. 4. 


Comparison of the percentage columns in these tables 
shows that the sample overstates the proportion of the electors 
recorded as voting. To some extent this is to be expected, since 
substitutes were interviewed for those electors who had 
removed, and, particularly if they had left the constituency, 
were less likely to vote than resident electors. A very rough 
estimate of the effect of substitution on the sample voting 
percentages, based on the total of removals in the sample and 
an analysis of residents in Bristol North-East at the 1950 


? The analysis here carried out for Sample A was also carried out for 
Sample B and gave similar results. 
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General Election but with vote elsewhere,! is that it inflates 
them by between 1 and 2 per cent. The distribution of 
removals, thirteen from District, nine from Eastville, seven 
from Hillfields and nineteen from Stapleton, does not suggest 
that any of the four proportions is likely to have been affected 
much more by substitution than the others. 

Substitution for removals does not entirely account for the 
high proportion of voters in the sample, however. Between the 
qualifying date for the register—2oth November, 1950—and 
Election Day, there was a number of deaths. At the same time, 
several persons who were eligible to vote were ill on polling 
day or otherwise incapable of voting, even by post. When these 
persons, shown on p. 23, are counted as non-voters, the 
percentage of voters is considerably reduced. Even so, it is not 
reduced sufficiently to eliminate the overstatement of per- 
centages after allowing for sampling error. To make the 
position clearer, the percentages have been calculated on 
various assumptions and the results laid out in tabular form. 

TABLE 4 


VOTING IN WARDS IN BRISTOL NORTH-EAST IQ5I: 
PERCENTAGES UNDER VARIOUS ASSUMPTIONS (SAMPLE A) 


Ward Percentages 

mae (1) (2) (3) (4) 
District 81.5 97.0 93-3 78.2 
Eastville 85.1 94.1 87.9 74.8 
Hillfields 85.4 97.0 95-1 83.8 
Stapleton 80.6 92.3 84.4 75-5 


See Test No. 5 


The columns in Table 4 may be explained briefly. The 
first refers to the percentages actually voting in Bristol North- 
East. The second column gives the percentage of voters as 
calculated from questionnaire forms rated as successes and 

' Analysis of voting in 1950 and 1951 of those resident in Bristol N.E. 
at both elections but with vote elsewhere in February 1950: 

Sample A only: 
Election Voted Did Not Vote Total 
1950 15 10 25 
195! 22 3 25 

In 1950 40 per cent of these electors, who had just moved from other 
constituencies, and were entitled to vote there, did not vote. In 1951, when 
they were entitled to vote in the constituency where they lived, only 
12 per cent did not vote. 
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used in the further analysis. Column 3 shows the percentages 
obtained when the numbers of dead, sick and incapable are 
added as non-voters to the successes. The fourth column gives 
the percentage voting, on the assumption that, except for 
electors not found, all who did not state that they had voted 
were non-voters. 

This table may be interpreted as follows. Excluding 
persons who were not found, if we assume, on the one hand, 
that all who did not state that they voted, including those who 
refused to co-operate, the sick and incapable, and the dead, 
were non-voters, the percentage of persons who voted is 
understated (col. 4). On the other hand, if we assume that the 
proportion of persons refusing to co-operate who voted was the 
same as the corresponding proportion of those who did co- 
operate, the percentage of persons who voted is overstated 
(col. 3). It seems reasonable to suppose that, among the 
refusals, there must have been a higher proportion of non- 
voters. In other words, two of the main reasons for refusing to 
answer the questionnaire were complete lack of interest! and 
reluctance to admit to not having voted. There is some 
evidence to support this argument in the information obtained 
at the first interview of Sample A from persons who refused 
to co-operate at the second interview. Of the total of twenty, 
one had not been qualified to vote previously, twelve had voted 
in 1945 and 1950, seven had not voted in either of the previous 
elections. Of the twelve who had voted, one declared his 
intention of not voting in 1951, while two more were undecided. 
Addition of the refusals, in the proportion of eight out of 
twenty not voting, to the samples including the dead and the 
incapable, yields figures of voting and non-voting which 
could well be due to sampling fluctuations. This evidence is 
not conclusive, of course, but it does suggest that a considerable 
proportion of the refusals were in fact non-voters. About half 
the refusals in both samples were reported as being old people 
of over seventy, most of them women.? Furthermore, an 

1 See Ch. VIII, p. 98. 

? This is probably an understatement since not all interviewers were 


able to estimate the ages of electors who refused, some of them being 
inaccessible because of age or infirmity. 
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analysis of the non-voters who answered the questionnaires 
shows that in Sample A, just under half, and in Sample B, over 
half, were females over 65 years of age. This is consistent with 
the sex composition of the sample compared with that of the 
electorate as a whole. 

One further observation may be made on Table 4. It will 
be seen that the principal difference between wards arises 
when the dead, and the sick and incapable are added to the 
sample. The proportions recorded as voting decrease more in 
Eastville and Stapleton than in District and Hillfields. This is 
due largely to the presence of the old people’s homes and 
mental institutions in the former wards, which increases the 
number of electors recorded as sick and incapable. Whether 
we make allowance for this or not, however, the differences 
between wards, in the sample proportions, considered relative 
to the true proportions, are all small enough to be caused by 
sampling fluctuations. Hence there is no reason to believe that 
the distribution of refusals was greater in one ward than 
another. 


TABLE 5 
SEX DISTRIBUTION IN WHOLE ELECTORATE AND IN SAMPLES 


(a) Electorate 
Ward Male Female Total 
District 59575 6,971 12,546 
Eastville 5,142 5,785 10,927 
Hillfields 5,797 6,086 11,883 
Stapleton 6,534 8,021 14,555 





Totals 23,048 26,863 49,911 











(b) Samples Sample A Sample B 
Ward Male Female Total Male Female Total 
District 46 54 100 52 53 «105 
Eastville 4! 44 85 43 47 go 
Hillfields 53 48 101 52 54 106 
Stapleton 55 62 #117 55 64 119 

Totals 195 208 403 202 218 420 








See Test No. 6. 


1 pp. 152, 160. 
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Comparison of the sex distribution in the entire electorate 
with that of the samples shows that such differences as exist 
are so small that they can, for the most part, be ascribed to 
sampling error. The relevant distributions are set out in 
Table 5. 

There are two possible ways in which we can compare the 
sample distribution with that of the electorate. Firstly, if we 
compare the eight groups'—that is, sex distribution by wards 
—directly with the population groups without regard to ward 
totals, it appears that the agreement between samples and 
population is in both cases much closer than would ordinarily 
be expected from random samples. The sample differences are, 
in fact, significantly small. This may be interpreted to mean 
that the samples are not completely random so far as sex 
distribution by wards is concerned: they are ¢oo representative 
to be purely random samples, unless an unusually good sample 
has been drawn. In fact, this is to be expected, since both 
sampling methods ensured that each ward was represented in 
the samples in proportion to the numbers of electors in that 
ward.” The second method of comparison is to set the sample 
distribution against the population distributions, taking 
account of ward totals. In this case the differences are such as 
would be expected from sampling fluctuations. 

There is one point which should be mentioned in connec- 
tion with sex distribution by wards. The statistical test applied 
takes no account of the arithmetical sign of differences. If we 
study the distributions, however, it appears that there is a 
tendency for the sample number of males to be consistently, 
though slightly, above the expected numbers, and for the 
numbers of females to have the opposite tendency. In other 
words, the tests do not detect a slight but definite tendency for 
the number of males to be too great and of females to be too 


small. This element of bias is important in assessing the 

1 j.e., males in District, females in District, males in Eastville, females in 
Eastville, etc. 

*In Sample A, this was a result of the fact that, as far as ward distri- 
bution is concerned, systematic sampling involves concealed stratification 
by wards. In Sample B, it was deliberately imposed by the investigators, 
since this sample was to be a control for Sample A. 
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influence of refusals on the sample. As already mentioned, it 
was the experience of the interviewers that a high proportion 
of refusals were old women, who were more likely to be non- 
voters than other sections of the population. It was therefore 
to be expected that the proportion of males in the samples 
would be higher than the proportion in the electorate. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN SAMPLES 

A further means of checking the reliability of the samples is 
to compare the distributions of various characteristics in the 
two samples. Provided there is no consistent bias common to 
both, agreement between them with respect to other character- 
istics will confirm the conclusions from analysis of non-voting 
and sex distributions. Suitable characteristics for comparison 
in this way are distribution by age, length of residence, and 


TABLE 6 


ANALYSIS OF SAMPLES BY AGE, LENGTH OF RESIDENCE 
AND SOCIAL CLASS 














i) Age 21-29 6930-49 4950-64 Over65 Total 
Sample A 61 183 98 61 403 
Sample B 54 170 117 79 420 

Total 115 353 215 140 82: 
ii) Length of Residence 
Years Under 1 and g3and 6and i2and— 20 Total 
1 yr. under 3 under 6 under 12 under 20 and over 
Sample A} 12 50 60 62 117 101 402 
Sample B! 10 54 54 61 109 131 419 
Total 22 104 114 123 226 232 821 





iii) Objective Social Class® 
W.C. L.M.C. M.M.C. U.M.C. Total 


Sample A 258 104 38 3 403 
Sample B 262 119 36 3 420 
Total 520 223 74 6 823 


See Test No. 7. 


1 In each sample, one person had forgotten his length of residence. 
2 The four classes are: working class, lower middle class, middle 
middle class, and upper middle class. 
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social class. Examination of these characteristics for the two 
samples—as set out in Table 6—shows that the observed 
differences between them are small enough to be attributed 
to sampling fluctuations. 


SUMMARY 

It is now possible to sum up the results of these various 
comparisons and to assess from them the validity of the 
samples. Sample bias appears in two ways. Firstly, it appears 
that no proper study of non-voters can be made from the 
samples, since they underestimate the total of non-voters, and 
non-voters who refused to co-operate do not necessarily have 
the same characteristics as those who did. The samples show 
a slight tendency to underestimate the proportion of females in 
the electorate. This seems to be due largely to refusal to answer 
by elderly women. Apart from these two qualifications, the 
sample results compare satisfactorily with the known facts 
about the electorate, and with each other. Therefore, provided 
that some allowance is made at appropriate points for the 
possible effects of the biases, which are in any case of a minor 
nature, the samples can both be assumed to be random and 
the results accepted with a high degree of confidence. 
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Table of Significance Tests 


NE of the most useful methods of making inferences 
about relationships between two or more attributes 
is to apply a Chi-square test. A description of this test 
with examples of its application may be found in any good 
introductory textbook on statistics.1 Chi-square tests have 
been used in the present text—in Appendix A, to help in 
assessing the representativeness of the sample, and in 
Chapters IV and V, to show where differences in proportions, 
e.g., in the proportion of over 50’s voting Labour as compared 
with under 50’s, are likely to have occurred through sampling 
fluctuations or not. In other words, Chi-square tests are used 
to demonstrate the existence or otherwise of interactions 
between different characteristics, in so far as they are shown by 
the statistical data. The results of the tests are set out below. 
Inferences in this book are based throughout on the .o05 level 
of significance, i.e., the confidence coefficient is 95 per cent. It 
will be seen, however, that in most cases the .o1 level of sig- 
nificance could equally well have been used. For those who 
have only a slight acquaintance with the Chi-square test, it 
may be recalled that in Appendix A, where the representative- 
ness of the sample is under consideration, it is necessary that 
the values in column (6) should be Jess than those in (7) 
(and/or (8) ) if the sample is to be accepted as representative. 
In Chapters IV and V, associations or relationships between 
characteristics are accepted as proven by the data only where 
the values in column (6) are greater than those in column (7), 
(or—if the .o1 level of significance is preferred—than those in 
column (8) ). Some Chi-square tests applied in Chapter V, 
though based on the same principle as the others, are slightly 
1Yule and Kendall, Introduction to the Theory of Statistics, 13th ed., 
Griffin (1947), pp. 413, et seq. 
L 
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more complicated, involving second-order interaction. The 
relevant literature is cited in a footnote to Chapter V. 

It should be noted that the results of all tests carried out 
are not shown below. Results are shown for all tables in 
Appendix A. With regard to Chapters IV and V, test results 
are only given where the tables to which they apply are set out 
in the text in a form appropriate for the application of tests. 
Primarily, tabular or diagrammatic information has been set 
out to illustrate the text, not to facilitate the application of 
statistical significance tests. Hence the results shown, while 
they include the most important tests carried out, should not 
be taken as being the complete set of tests carried out. Refer- 
ence should be made to the notes at the end of the following 
table wherever the hypothesis being tested is not clear from 
the original table in the text. 


Computations of Chi-square 
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(1) (2) (3) (4). (5) (6) (7) (8) 
Appendix A 
1A DI 153 383 85 3.84 6.63 
B 390 I 08 3.84 6.63 
2A 2 152 403 I 81 3.84 6.63 
B 420 I 61 3.84 6.63 
3A DU 155 403 2 43-33 5:99 9.21 
b 420 2 29.88 5-99 9-21 
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The (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
Appendix A (continued) 
6A +5 (a) 159 403 I -70 3.84 6.63 
out b { 14.07u 18.48u 
3 in (b) 7 25 \ 2.7L 1.247 
ults (c) 4 85 9-49 13.28 
ou 6B 5 (a) 420 I 61 3.84 7 
_ { 14.07U 18.48u 
“th (b) 7 1.65 { to 1.24L 
set (c) 4 1.19 9.49 13.28 
1 of 7 6(i) 161 823 3 4.81 7.81 11.34 
hile (i1) 821 5 4-49 11.07 15.09 
not (iil) a 2 -75 5-99 9.2! 
rs cl IV 
. hapter 
—_ 8A 15 38 383 3 8.44 7.81 11.34 
—_ B 390 «317.97 7-81 11.34 
ga 16 383 I 1.93 3.84 6.63 
B 390 I 1.03 3.84 6.63 
10A 17 41 383 2 62.98 5.99 9.21 
B 390 2 68.23 5-99 9.21 
11a 18 42 371 2 63.35 5.99 9.21 
B 367 2 62.06 5.99 9.21 
124 1 (i) 44 383 2 17:99 5-99 9.2! 
B ws 390 2 30-54 5:99 9-21 
13A 19 (ii) 183 I 23.65 3.84 6.63 
B 195 1 38.30 3.84 6.63 
8) 14A 1 (iii) 383 I 19.07 3.84 6.63 
B 390 I 57.11 3.84 6.63 
63 15A 19g (iv) 63 2 18.48 5.99 9.21 
63 B 63 2 2.62 5-99 9.21 
x7a+x*s 4 21.10 9.49 13.28 
3 x*ats 126 2 19.86 5.99 9.21 
3 ee een 
21 Chapter V 
21 16 22 52 382 1 15.62 3.84 6.63 
17 24 55 773 
28 Analysis of x?: 
x? (Vote and class) 2 125.33 5-99 9.21 
28 x? (Vote and age) 2 23.94 5-99 9.21 
63 x? (Age and class) 2 4-29 5-99 9.21 
34 x? (Residual: 
28 interaction) 2 3-27 5-99 9.21 
63 : oo 
34 x? (Overall) 8 156.83 15.51 20.09 
28 18 26 58 161 I 10.65 3.84 6.63 
53 19 27 61 203 2 13.98 5.99 9.21 
34 (Excluding ‘*No answers’’) 
20 «628 63 368 
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(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) ©) 
Analysis of x*: 
x? (Vote and class) 2 48.25 5-99 9.21 
x? (Vote and T.U. 
Membership) 2 57-98 5.99 9.21 
x? (Class and T.U. 
Membership) 2 18.29 )§65.99 9.21 
x? (Residual: 
interaction) 2 6.67 5-99 9.21 
x? (Overall) 8 131.19 15.51 20.09 
21 29 (i) 64 36 I ¥3.54 3-84 6.63 
(ii) 56 I Yit.1g4 3.84 6.63 
NOTEs 


1. Numbers in the second column refer in general to table numbers in 
the text. Where a D is prefixed, a diagram is indicated. 

2. Where the samples have been tested separately, from the same 
table, the test for Sample A is indicated by an a after the test number, 
similarly B for Sample B. 

3. Test No. 5. All tests refer to Table 4. Columns (2), (3), and (4) are 
tested against column (1). The suffixes (a), (b), and (c) refer respectively 
to the ward distribution, the overall constituency distribution, and the 
test for differences between wards obtained by substracting (b) from (a). 

4. Test No. 6. The suffixes (a), (b), and (c) refer respectively to (a)— 
the overall sex distribution, (b) the direct comparison of the eight groups 
with the population distribution, and (c) the sex comparison, taking 
account of ward totals. The fact that Chi-square is less than the lower 
limit L is explained in Appendix A. 

5. Test No. 15. Test 15 (y?aA+ 2A) is the addition of tests 15a and 
15B. Test 15 ,?A+B is the result of combining the original figures in the 
samples into one table, and then applying the Chi-square test. 

6. Tests Nos. 17 and 20. These tests break up the total Chi-square in 
a 2X 2X2 classification table into its component parts. After the 
Chi-squares due to each pair have been calculated, the difference between 
the sums and the overall Chi-square represents “second order interaction” 
between the three variables. Here the sensitivity of the test was improved 
by applying the tests to each sample separately and adding the results. 
This procedure is recommended by Quenouille in another connection. 
(See Introductory Statistics by M. H. Quenouille, Butterworth Springer Ltd., 
1950, Pp. 47.) 

7. Test No. 21. In this test, because of the relatively small numbers 
involved, Yates’ correction for Chi-square in 2 x 2 tables has been made. 
It may be noted that the result for Table 29 (i) would have been sig- 
nificant if the correction had not been made. 
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APPENDIX C 


A Note on Significance Tests 


HE meaning of a statistical significance test may best 

be brought out by one or two simple illustrations. If a 
complete count is made of a population of 1,000,000 

mice and it is found that 499,999 are males, and 500,001 are 
females, then the difference of two is statistically significant, 
since it represents a real difference that exists in the population. 
No one would claim that it is an important disparity, however. 
Consider next a sample of 100 taken from a population of 
1,000,000 mice with equal numbers of males and females, the 
sample being selected without any bias in favour of either sex. 
The “ideal” or expected numbers drawn in the sample of 100 
would be 50 males and 50 females; but if, in fact, the numbers 
drawn are 51 males and 49 females, no surprise is felt. Such 
small differences from the true population distribution are to 
be expected. On the other hand, if the numbers drawn were 
75 males and 25 females, then we would believe that the true 
distribution was nearer 75-25 than 50-50, or, if it is known that 
the actual distribution was 50-50, then we would believe that 
our method of selection of the 100 was in some way biased in 
favour of males. It is, of course, possible that in a 50-50 
population, even without such bias, a sample of 75-25 could 
be drawn, just as, in tossing a penny a hundred times, it is 
possible to get 75 heads and 25 tails instead of about 50 heads 
and 50 tails. The latter, however, would be regarded as a very 
unexpected occurrence. In the former case, belief that the true 
distribution is nearer 75-25 than 50-50 or that the method of 
selection is biased expresses a rejection of the hypothesis that 
what has occurred is merely a very unusual event. But if the 
75-25 distribution is to be regarded as too exceptional and 
therefore to be rejected, while the 51-49 distribution is to be 
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accepted as an outcome in keeping with the original hypo- 
thetical 50-50 distribution, the problem arises: at what point 
between the 75-25 distribution and the 51-49 distribution is 
the division between rejection and acceptance situated? The 
statistical significance test is merely a rule for making this 
decision on the basis of calculated probabilities. In this 
investigation, the rule was used that if, in 100 samples, distri- 
butions as unusual as, or more unusual than, that actually 
occurring would have occurred less than five times, given a 
particular hypothetical distribution, then the hypothetical 
distribution, and therefore the hypothesis on which it was based, 
was rejected. This rule is used because it is the one con- 
ventionally used in statistical investigations of this kind. Some 
investigators prefer to modify this rule so that only distributions 
that would occur less than once in 100 samples are regarded 
as unusual. 

The following example shows how this rule applies. Suppose 
we make our selection of 100 persons solely on the basis of their 
vote, e.g., that they voted Labour. Assume that the true sex- 
ratio is 50-50. In the sample, the distribution obtained is 
75 males, 25 females. In an unbiased sample, distributions as 
extreme or more extreme than this are to be expected much 
less than one in 20, or 5 in 100, times when the true distribution 
is 50-50. Since the 50-50 distribution is assumed to be true, 
then the method of selection is in some way biased in favour 
of males. But selection was made on the basis of voting Labour. 
The inference therefore is that to use Labour voting as a basis 
of selection is to make a bias in favour of males, i.e., more 
males vote Labour than females. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that the existence of a 
statistically significant difference as defined above does not 
imply that the relationship is of practical importance. In 
business problems practical importance would be measured 
by the consequences of any decision to be made on the basis 
of such tests, and would be incorporated in the decision rule. 
In social investigations such as the present one, no such 
criterion is available. The interest and importance of relation- 
ships, if demonstrated, are here implicit, as far as the investi- 
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gator is concerned, in the fact that he has chosen particular 
relationships for study. His choice is, of course, largely 
influenced by the extent to which these relationships figure in 
current discussions of the subject, and by his own ideas as to 
what lines of investigation will lead him towards the under- 
lying causes which are the ultimate goal of his studies. It is also 
influenced by the difficulties involved in obtaining sufficiently 
accurate information on which to base reliable and realistic 
statistical classifications. It was for this reason, for instance, 
that, in the present inquiry, it was decided not to study 
relationships involving any elaborate industrial classification. 














